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Signs of the Times 
EDITORIAL 


A missionary, asked recently for an article, replied, 

Digging in. “We are not formulating our ideas just now. We 
face a new situation. We are just digging in.” That 

is true of most Christians responsible for Christian work in China. 
There are few precedents that fit the challenges lustily calling on every 
hand. Christianity in China has risen above its crisis. But it has 
not yet mastered it. Some feel that the Christian Movement has been 
overmuch concerned with its economic aspects. They are, in conse- 
quence, now digging into spiritual realities. They are trying to define 
spiritual equality, the emerging basis of the future relationship of 
Chinese and western churches. ‘‘What, also,” they are asking, “is the 
mutual responsibility of those who are spiritually equal? How can the 
place of Christianity in China be made clear to the Chinese? What 
does religious liberty mean?’ Yes! Everywhere folks are digging 
in! The spades of some have rung upon new discoveries. Such dis- 
coveries are signs of the times, to a few of which we wish to draw 
attention. We do not offer them as generalizations of what is happen- 
ing everywhere in connection with Christian life in China. Yet they 
suggest that new meanings for life and religion are being unearthed. 
Christianity in China is getting out of the old ruts. It is digging up 
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new ideas and laying out new routes. Much will come out of this 
period of digging in. For many are digging into the inner life; they 
are pursuing understanding ; they are experimenting. And all to find 
the better way to make faith in Christ real. 


China’ s military cliques and parties rise and 
The People’s fall. In place of the Imperial Government China has 
Movement. tried first a Republican form of government and next 
the committee system. In this way have the changing 
popular conceptions of governmental authority tried to find expres- 
sion. But like every revolution that in China now finds its feet mired 
in a conflict between its ideals and human desires. It also lacks leaders 
in sufficient numbers to uphold its ideals and carry out its program. 
In the face of this situation many Chinese Christian minds are turn- 
ing from thoughts of parties of any description as the final factors in 
the social and political reconstruction of China to thoughts of the 
stirrings of aspiration now existing in the hearts and minds of most 
of its people. In other words they are turning towards, what is called 
“The People’s Movement” as being the hope of China’s to-morrow. 
This Movement is recognized as being as yet unorganized. It has no 
generally recognized leadership. In essence it is a popular movement 
away from a past viewed as unsatisfactory towards a future viewed 
hopefully. It is China’s face turned toward a gleam of new light. 
It is an instance, on national lines, of that “divine discontent” which 
turns the face of an individual towards something different and higher. 
It is a response to a luminescent though perhaps vaguely defined vision. 
Through “The People’ s Movement” China is reaching out for a new 
day. Before the vision is clarified and realized many more parties may 
rise and fall. But a people with a vision, however dimly seen by 
many, always creates leadership to bring the vision down to earth 
Christian workers are now asking, “How can we work with this 
People’s Movement?’ That question will be as hard to answer as the 
vision is to define. But it must needs be answered nevertheless. The 
change in thought mentioned above and the question raised are both 
significant signs of the times. | 


; The need for Christian es is a perennial one. 
The Release of This need the present situation has rendered very 
Leadership. acute, in political and social as well as in religious 
circles. Theological training is moving very slowly 

and bearing quite inadequate fruits. The difficulty is not a matter of 
‘ numbers alone. The new situation calls for a type of program that 
cannot be dug up out of old archives. A new strategy must be in- 
vented: This calls for a type of leadership trained especially in new 
problems. This cannot be done overnight and must not be done hastily. 


supremacy of either. Both are thinking more in terms of urgently needed 
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But that is only one side of the story. This year has been marked 
by a widespread discovery of latent Chinese Christian leadership. Un- 
realized possibilities of burden bearing, planning and administration 
have been dug up. It ts perhaps true that the inadequacy of Chinese 
Christian leadership is most marked in the fieldtof religious education. 
Some attribute this to the fact that the missionaries have kept this 

of work too much in their own hands. Yet even in this regard 
forward thinking is being done by Chinese Christians. It is safe to 
say, moreover, that the bulk of administrative and program-making 
responsibility in the China Christian Movement now rests on Chinese 
shoulders. Devolution has speeded up tremendously. Capable and re- 


_putable Chinese educationalists are now at the head of most Christian 


colleges. The National Christian Council while. not technically ad- 
equately representative of the Chinese Church is nevertheless now an 
arena for the interchange of Chinese Christian thinking and indirectly 
an agent in the guidance of the Christian Movement in China. In regard 
to leadership and membership it now belongs to the Chinese Church. 
Mr. R.O. Joliffe said at the recent meeting of the National 
Christian Council, “We in West China imagined that turning things 
over to the Chinese would take about five years. As the result of the 
evacuation of missionaries it actually took only about three weeks.” 
Dynamic leadership is never produced by purely academic training. 
Experienee in challenging situations is essential also, if not more so. 
The Revolution has provided the conditions under which creative 


leadership is born. There is also appearing an urgent demand for lay 


as over against professional service. This is another sign of the times. 


The tensity of the Christian mind in China has 

The Spirit of | eased off. A while since independence, self-control, 
Interdependence. — self-direction were in the focus of attention. With 
them were grouped “unequal treaties,’ international 

equality and political unification. None of these things are forgotten. 


_ They may at any time cause another tidal wave of feeling: in some 


places they are still acute issues. Yet it can be said that Christians in 
China are focusing their attention more on other realities. They are 


digging for spiritual values. They want to know how to make love 


a social reality. They wish also to sound and manifest the depths of 
Christ. Their first exuberant enthusiasm for the Nationalist Party has 
passed. They realize that following the gleam of new light in “The 


People’s Movement” calls for much patient digging and experiment. 


As a whole the Chinese Church never thought of getting along with- 
out the missionaries. There was, however, much thought about their 
relative dominance. But now both are thinking less in terms of the 
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service. Discussions on supremacy are merging into the common desire 


to serve China and God. With sacrificial willingness Chinese Christians 
have accepted often crushing burdens. Many of them did and still do 
nobly without the missionaries. This experience, however, has not in- 
creased the desire for isolated independence. Rather has there been 
a distinct development of the spirit of interdependence, To quote a 
remark in this issue (page 811) “They (Chinese Christians) feel the 
need of the inspiration the missionary can give. They feel the need 
of cooperation with the missionary. They feel the desire to walk not 
behind him or in front of him but with him to work out the problems 
together.” Chinese Christians do not want to return to the former 
days of Aetaebce on the missionary. Their keenness of interest in 
independence has not lessened. But alongside of this is a deepening 
realization of interdependence. They are thinking more of their tasks 
and responsibility as shared. Side by side with the desire for Chinese 
solidarity in China is a desire to realize a world-wide Christian solidarity. 
Chinese Christians do not want to stand and work alone. They realize 
that Christian independence and interdependence on one another and 
God belong together. This does not involve any wish to shirk their 
responsibility either. They are seeking the strength and greater effec- 
tiveness that comes from Christian sharing of responsibility. Spiritual 
equality is the keynote of the future relationship of Chinese and 
western churches. The spirit of interdependence is the keynote of 
their common service. The growth of this spirit of interdependence is 
another sign of the times. 


“T am struck by the fact,” said a missionary recently, 


The Spirit “that my Chinese colleagues have won a notable victory | 
of Conquest. of the spirit.” This we have noted ourselves. It may — 


be mainly a matter of individuals and local groups. 
But it is a sign of the times fraught with encouragement neverthe- 
less. It indicates that.in many places.a victory has been won over 
adverse and often bitter circumstances and criticism. Those victorious 
souls have won to the level where these adversities can be viewed in 
proper perspective. [*ormer uncertainties as to ability to swing large 
responsibilities have faded in the light of a determination to see things 
through. That invigorating determination has shone through many 
items of information we have published in recent months. Over-de- 
pendence on foreign colleagues is merging into cooperative thinking 
and effort. This spiritual victory has been won in the face of wide- 
spread disillusionment and confusion of mind. Some, it is true, have 
fallen before these invaders of the spiritual life. But many more have 
routed them and left them in the rear. This victory of the spirit was 
born of a direct spiritual experience. Many of those who share it 
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were left with none but God to follow and trust. They did not re- 
treat. They dug into their spiritual resources. They discovered the 
meaning of trust in God. This is one of the great benefits recent 
disturbances have brought to many Chinese Christians. It is the cause 
of the refocusing of spiritual attention mentioried above. Chinese 
Christians have been shocked into a new awakening. This, however, 
has lifted them onto a higher level of. Christian experiance. In all 
this we see in the Chinese Christian heart the accelerated growth of that 
conquering Christian spirit which pressages every great Christian ad- 
vance. In consequence the Christian army is being reorganized, albeit 
slowly. Christian leaders have been put where they have had to think 
for themselves. This they will do when they face the situation for 
themselves and are assured of the fruits of their thinking in experi- 
ment and effort. As a result of all this they have a deeper realization 
of the potency of a conquering faith, The Revolution and the evacua- 
tion of missionaries with all their disturbing factors were well worth 
while if they helped to give birth to this spirit of conquest. 


“How might the spiritual life be cultivated?” In 

The Quest for order to answer that question small unorganized 
Fellowship. § groups are being formed here and there in China. 
A year or two ago we heard of such a group in 

Peking: later one in Shanghai. Both were composed of small numbers 
of Christians who met in a worship-fellowship. During the summer 
we noted* that Christian students were planning to use these unorganized, 
or at least very loosely organized, fellowship groups to promote the 
religious life. This issue (page 808) refers to the discovery of such 
-_ groups in Shantung Christian University. This movement may be much 
wider in extent than we are aware of. Further information thereon 


will be ‘welcomed. Such groups are a sign of the times in China | 


They constitute a search for spiritual values apart from the regular 
institutional and denominational routes. Their bonds are spiritual only. 
While not secret their membership is sometimes known only to them- 
selves. They are free fellowships. Such groups apparently attempt, 
also, to build up the spiritual life in an atmosphere freed of all external 
compulsion. They are thus spontaneous spiritual brotherhoods. In 
some way existing religious agencies do not meet the needs of their 
members. In such groups is possible that free interchange of thought 
and spiritual yearnings that is the first essential of dynamic fellowship. 
We have noted this movement with interest. It denotes an indigenous 
and free turning of Chinese hearts towards the higher and spiritual life. 
As a spiritual brotherhood it, might mean much. It stands for the de- 


*CHINESE ReEcorpeR, August, 1927, page 539. 
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mocratization of the spiritual life. The search for spiritual reality is 
its primary motive. It is an effort to get into direct touch with God. 
So far as we know it is a movement mainly among students. It 
should be fostered, though it should be permitted to grow in its own 
way and at its own gait. In a time of chaos and disillusionment it 
should encourage those eager to see the spiritual life developed. 


“How will the Chinese Church coiiibiict its: evangel ?” 

A Guiding This question is now emerging in Chinese Christian 
Evangelism. minds. The ordinary evangelistic propaganda and the 
, preacher are not in the forefront of their thought, 
though neither is by any means discarded. But where Chinese Chris- 
tians are digging in on this problem they seem to be searching for a 
new approach. Some are afraid of a too rapid growth of the Church; 


others think it is already too big. Over-urging of decisions for the 


Christian life are deprecated by others. ‘Many people” it was stated 
in the recent meeting of the National Christian Council, “do nox share 
- missionary ideas as to aggressiz ve evangelism. Such are very sensitive 
to the rights of others.” “Missionary zeal,” therefore, needs to be 
redefined. All this is negative. But there are a number of trends to- 
wards new emphases in evangelism on the positive side. Much emphasis is 
iaid on the “personal touch.” Not by might of preaching or mass of 
learning will individuals be won to a dynamic spiritual life. Further- 
more many thoughtful Chinese seem to think of “conversion” as a 
process which is perhaps educational rather than homiletic. For some it 
might come quickly and easily; for others slowly and with much struggle 
Much more emphasis, therefore, tends to be laid on guidance and teach- 
ing in evangelistic effort than on any kind of pressure. Through all 
this runs the idea that religious influence comes mainly through living 
personalities permeated with the dynamic spirit of Christ. The heart of 
the religious life is a’ growing and dynamic relation to Christ. Under 
conditions of free friendship a free response to Christ’s call to the 
soul must be sought. The “evangelist,” therefore, is one who helps 
create the conditions around an individual which will lead to a self- 
discovery of Christ and God. This type of evangelism as we have 
heard it discussed is connected more with students and religious edu- 
cation than the ordinary audiences of the churches. It might be des- 
cribed as educational rather than pulpit evangelism. It would, how- 
ever, apply equally well to churches and schools. It is evident that the 
Chinese Christian mind is moving towards its own evangelistic method, 
though the above does not involve a final or formal program. It 1s 
another sign of the times, 
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The Beielopinens of Religious Liberty in 
| Modern Japan 


A. K. REISC HAUER 


— limits of this article allow ouly the barbst outline of the sub- 
T ject under discussion. 

Japan has on the whole been tolerant in the matter of 

religion. For centuries the Japanese people were accustomed 

to speak of the ““Three Teachings,” namely, the native Shinto, Buddhism 

which was imported from Korea in the sixth century, and Confucian 


ethics brought in from time to time by Buddhist. missionaries from 


China. These three existed side by side or frequently as merged into 
a general religion of Japan. It is this fact that accounts for the general 
attitude of tolerance in things religious. 

The second point that should be noted is that, true to the native 
Shint6 in which the spirit of loyalty to Emperor and country is central, 
religion and patriotism are often regarded as essentially one and the 
same thing; and so any religion must come to terms with the Spirit. 
of Patriotism if it is to win favor among this people. As is well 
known, all through the Tokugawa period, a period of about 250 years 
preceding the Restoration in 1868, Christianity was proscribed and 
looked upon as “the hated sect.” The reason for this was purely 
political at the beginning, though as time went on Christianity was 
hated with a blind prejudice by all classes of Japanese society. During 
this same period Buddhism was made a sort of state religion by 
the Tokugawa Shoguns and used as an instrument of state through 
which a close watch was kept on all suspected of leanings towards the 
foreign religion. What should also be remembered is the fact that 


the Tokugawa Shoguns treated the native Shint6 with little respect — 


because its central emphasis on loyalty to the Emperor did not fit in 
with their policy of making the emperors in Kyoto mere puppets, while 
they themselves ruled the country with an iron hand from their capital 
at Yedo (Tokyo). 

Now among the forces. that brought about the Restoration of ‘the 


Emperor to his real rights as the actual ruler and not as the mere 


nominal ruler of Japan, was a group of Neo-Shint6 scholars who saw 
that the Shoguns were usurpers and who pointed out that the religion 
which they made a state religion at the expense of the native Shinto, 


namely, Buddhism, was itself 2. foreign importation. It is quite natural, 


therefore, that the statesmen of the Restoration, as soon as they came into 


Nors.—Readers of the REecorpER are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 


responsibilty for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages.. 
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full power, at once took steps to: elevate Shint6 into the state religion 
of the new regime and that at the same time they disestablished Buddhism 
and confiscated much of the property controlled by the prosperous 
Buddhist sects. They shared with all Japanese the blind prejudice 
against Christianity as a foreign sect and so one of their first acts 


was the renewal of the edict against Christianity. This situation lasted 


for a period of five years, namely from 1868 to 1872. 


Buddhism was, however, too deeply rooted in the life of Japan 


and had been too large a factor in the development of the Japanese, 
from a rather primitive people in the sixth century to a highly cultured 
people in the 19th century, to be dismissed so high-handedly. The 
Meiji statemen soon had a real fight on their hands from the side of 


the powerful Buddhist sects. This led to a compromise. The govern- 
ment promulgated a series of legislative acts by which Shintd and © 
Buddhism were to be merged into a state religion, but a religion under 


the strict control of the state. The growing pressure from foreign 
nations led to a changed attitude towards Christianity in that the edict 
boards against Christianity, which for several centuries had been placed 
along the public highways, were now removed. Not that Christianity 
was now openly macognizedt but that the severe measures against it 
were being lessened. 


Possibly Buddhism would have ileiiteed to being merged with 


Shinto as a state religion if the government had not tried to dictate 


even in the matter of religious doctrines to be taught. Anyway, after 


three years, namely in 1875, this arrangement was given up and Shinto 
and Buddhism were officially separated again. For a’ while consider- 
able confusion reigned in the attempt to settle this question of the 
relation between religion and the state, and even to this day the pro- 
blem is not altogether solved. In fact, it is not — solved in any 
modern nation. 

On the one hand the Japanese government back in 187 5 wanted 
to preserve for itself the religious sanctions for its authority, since 
from time immemorial the highest authority has been looked upon as. 
one that is derived through the divine ancestry of the imperial house. 
This is the claim made to this day, and it is this which in the eyes of 
all loyal Japanese distinguishes the throne of Japan from all rulers 


in other nations. This claim finds its authoritative expression in Shinto 


and so in one way or another Shint6 must be retained. 

On the other hand, the making of Shinto into the state religion, 
either by itself or in union with Paaeen, proved impossible and led 
to all sorts of complications. 

Under these circumstances what on the government do? Should 
it follow the example of some western nations and make a clear separa- 
tion between State and Religion, and thereby give up all official religious 
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sanctions for the Imperial Authority, leaving it to religion to provide 
these sanctions only in a general and indirect way? To have done 
that would have seemed a bit dangerous and might have resulted in a 
gradual disintegration of what in the eyes of Japanese is so precious 
and so unique in the Japanese state and in the relations between the 
people and their ruler. The government back in 1875, as to-day, was 
determined not only to preserve the old religious sanctions but to do 
every thing in its power to strengthen these claims. 

The upshot of the matter was that a series of legislative acts were 
-enacted by which the government sought to separate religion in general 
from what might be called the Cult of Patriotism, which cult is officially 
regarded as non-religious: but which nevertheless seeks to secure for 
the state all the old religious sanctions for the divine descent and rule 


of the emperor. To accomplish this certain Shint6 shrines have been 


separated from ordinary Shint6d religion and set aside as centers of 
the Patriotic Cult at which all loyal citizens of Japan, irrespective of 
their religious affiliations, are expected from time to time and 
especially on state occasions to give expression to their loyalty 
to emperor and country. These shrines—national, provincial, district, 
and village shrines—are placed under the direct care and control of a 
Bureau of Shint6 Shrines in the Department of Home Affairs. As 
such they are distinct from religion. All religions—Shint6 as a re- 
ligion, Buddhism, Christianity, etc.,—are placed under the general care 
of a Bureau of Religion in the Department of Education. 

_ Now while this Patriotic Cult is regarded officially as not being 
a religion and while it lacks some of the elements of religion, it 
nevertheless remains true that these Shintd shrines, which have been 
thus set aside as centers of Patriotism, are the very shrines which 
for centuries were the centers of Shint6 as a religion, and so they are 
still regarded by the vast majority of Japanese people no matter what 
the official interpretation might be. Then further, the very core of this 
Patriotic Cult is religious and without the religious element it could 
not be maintained in its present form nor with its present content. 
The truth is that this Patriotic Cult of modern Japan is- to all intents 
and purposes a state religion and that the heart of this state religion 
is emperor worship. One of the leading scholars of modern Japan, 
himself a Shintoist, has recently defined Shint6 (and this applies 
especially to this Patriotic Cult) as follows:—‘The vital essence of 
Shint6. manifests itself in an expression of that unique spirit of the 
national service of the Japanese people, which is not only mere morality 
but is their religion, culminating in Mikadoism or their own peculiar 
form of loyalty or patriotism towards the Emperor, who is at once 
political head and religious leader in a government constitutional yet 


theocratico-patriarchal.”’ 
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‘While these movements were going on which have led to the 


establishment of this Patriotic Cult which is officially regarded as non- 
teligious but which is nevertheless essentially a religion, other move- 
ments have led to the development of real religious liberty in modern 
Japan. In 1889 Japan became a constitutional monarchy and the con- 
 $titution granted by the Emperor contained an article guaranteeing full 
religious liberty. During the decade preceding the granting of the 
constitution Christianity was not only tacidly tolerated but in the big 
centers it was becoming popular. Probably one of the reasons for in- 
serting in the constitution this article granting religious liberty was 
the desire to make a favorable impression on Western nations and to 
convince them that Japan was a modern state and as such worthy to 
be treated on a basis of equality. The unequal treaties signed in the 
late fifties were proving more and more irksome for a sel f-respecting 
nation and needed to be abrogated. They were abrogated in 1899. 

_ While the constitution granted religious liberty and while the pro- 
gressive elements at that time looked upon Christianity as one of the 
religions which was thus recognized, it cannot be said that the people 
at large looked upon Christianity as having legal standing, on an 
equality with Shinto and Buddhism. That came later. | 

| Then, further, while the government in its constitution recognized 
the principle of religious liberty, this did not mean that religionists 
were absolutely free to teach what they pleased. In fact, it does not 
mean that in any land, for the state always reserves the right to guard 
its own interests and to see to it that religionists do not defeat the pur- 
~ pose of the state. Religious liberty is, therefore, never absolute but 
only relative in any state where the state itself is free and not under the 
control of religion. And where it is under the control of religion, 
there religion itself is usually least free. Japan, too, maintains her 
right as a state to say under what limits religion has freedom. And 
in the light of what was said above about the Patriotic Cult fostered 
directly by the state, it is not difficult to understand why even after 
the granting of religious liberty through the constitution in 1889 the 
government has exercised considerable control over religious teachings 
as these affect the rising generation of citizens. 

The point where this has come most clearly to light is in the 
realm of the educational system of the empire. Both Christianity and 
Buddhism have had a considerable share in the development of schools 
in the modern period beginning with 1868. Through these schools 
these two religions sought not only to spread general knowledge but 
also to give religious instruction. The government system of schools 
is nation-wide and reaches all classes of society. Its purpose is not 
only to develop general intelligence in all branches of modern knowledge 
but especially to train the youth of Japan in good citizenship. In fact, 
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the educational system is the chief agency for this purpose; and 
Japanese statesmen have fairly definite ideas as to what they mean 

by good citizenship and what should be stressed in a school curriculum 
to secure this desirable objective. So intent is the government-on secur- 
ing what is wanted that the tendency in educatjon, especially in the 
lower schools, is towards a dead uni iformity. At any rate, variety 
must not be secured at the expense of what is regarded as so essential, 
the training of good citizeiis by inculcating certain ideas of morality 
and loyalty along the line of what is stressed in the Patriotic Cult 
mentioned above. The curriculum must therefore embody certain 
things and should eliminate — that might in any way run counter 
to this major purpose. 

It was this concern about are is taught in the ohianla which led 
in 1899 to the promulgations of the famous Order Number Twelve 
relating to religious instruction in schools. The order reads as follows: 
“The separation of general education from religion is very neces- 
sary to educational administration. Accordingly, in all schools estab- 
lished by the government and in all public schools (privately) founded 
and, also, in all schools wherein the curriculum is fixed by law, re- 
ligious instruction and the holding of religious services are prohibited 
even outside the regular curriculum.” 

This, of course, carried the principle of state control over privately 
supported schools too far. Had the government insisted on a minimum 
requirement in the curriculum, and on making religious instruction in 
recognized schools purely voluntary, no very serious objection could 
have been raised on the part of private schools. But to prohibit all 
religious activities both as a part of the curricular work and extra- 
curricular activities, was really contrary to the article in the constitu- 
tion granting religious liberty. And especially when it is remembered 
that moral instruction prescribed by the government as a part of the 
required curricular work, was itself based on the Patriotic Cult which 


has a distinctly religious flavor closely related to the teachings of 


Shint6, it was equal to saying that schools cannot teach Buddhist or 
Christian religious views but must teach the heart of old Shinto. It 
was on the basis of the religious liberty granted in the constitution 


and out of a spirit of a higher loyalty to the state that Christian © 
educators fought this government regulation. The one extenuating 


aspect of the regulation was the fact that schools were not closed if 
they did not conform. They were simply denied recognition as an 
integral part of the regular educational system and so were placed 
under certain very serious handicaps. The chief handicap was that 
graduates from such unrecognized secondary schools could not enter 


government Higher Schools which led to the Imperial Universities, 


the goal of every ambitious student. 
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Under these serious handicaps some of the Christian schools closed 
as the students dwindled to small numbers. Some schools conformed, 
giving up religious education but retaining their students. Most of 
the Christian schools refused to conform and carried on as best they 


could, fighting not only for what they considered their rights but for — 


a greater degree of religious liberty in general. After a few years 
of struggle certain handicaps were removed and to-day practically alt 
the privileges have been restored so that, e.g., Christian Middle Schools 
are recognized as equivalent to government Middle Schools with all 
the attending privileges excepting the right to call themselves Chu- 
gakko, and yet they retain the right to make religious instruction a 
required part of the curricular work. Schools of higher grade are re- 
cognized as Higher Special Schools and as such, by conforming to a 
minimum curriculum requirement, are free to make religious instruc- 
tion a required part of the school work. No Christian school can be- 
come a recognized university with the power of conferring degrees and 
make religious instruction a required part of its work. But a univer- 
sity is free to establish a departsnent of religion in which the study of 
religion is made voluntary. And such schools are quite free to carry 
on religious propaganda as extracurricular activities. Especially in large 
centers like Toyko, Order N umber Twelve is practically a dead letter 
to-day. 

But what is more significant for religious liberty is that in Japan 


to-day there is a changed attitude on the part of leading statesmen — 


towards religion in general. During the Meiji Era, 1868-1912, though 
the government attempted on the one hand to preserve the old religious 
sanctions for the Imperial rule, and on the other hand sought to keep 


religion strictly under control for its own purposes, the general atmos- 


phere was one of indifference to religion. At best, religion was 
treated as an instrument of state, and where religion refused to be 
treated as such, the state sought to restrict its activities. Probably 
most Japanese statesmen still think of religion primarily as an instru- 
ment of state, but since the Three Religions’ Conference called by the 


government in 1912, there has been a growing recognition of the real 
importance of religion in the life of the nation and a greater willing- 
ness ‘to allow religion itself to determine how it is to make its con- 


tribution. 


The importance for Christianity of the Three ‘Religions’ a 


ence was the fact that this was the first time that Christianity was 
officially and openly recognized as one of the Three Religions of Japan. 
In the past, the Three meant Shint6, Buddhism, and Confucianism. 
To-day the Three mean, Shint6, Buddhism and Christianity; and one 
frequently gets intimations that the most enlightened statesmen expect 
more of Christianity than of the other two. 
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Whatever may be true in certain rural districts and of minor 
government officials, the Central government and the leading officials 
place practically no obstacles before Christianity to-day. There is not 
absolute religious liberty in Japan to-day, as there, is not in any modern 
state, but one can say that on the whole the citizens of modern Japan 
enjoy religious liberty. This is true even though it must be admitted 
that the typical officer of the law enjoys impressing on all with whom 
he deals the dignity of the law and the dignity of him who represents 
the law in person. And this at times is a little annoying, but it is not 
a serious hindrance to religious liberty. 


Religious Elements in the Esoteric Societies of China 
BY WANG CHAO HSIANG | 


Translation by F. R. MILLICAN 


AN is a religious animal. Religious faith is peculiar to the 

MI human race and represents the point of distinction between the 
human race and all other things. From ancient times to the 
present all races, whether savage or cultured, have had religious 

thought. The Chinese people have not fallen behind other races in this 
respect. There are many evidences of a deep seeking for the thin 
of the spiritual life. These range from the worship of God (_k #) 
to worship of the sun moon. stars, mountains, rivers, ancestors,—and 
€éven to worship or the door and kitcnen gods. | 

Since the religious sentiment of the Chinese people has been so 
abundant it has found expression in many ways. Recently especially 
many secret societies of a* somewhat religious nature have arisen. 
Although these societies have historical connections yet the unsettled 
political conditions and the corruptions of society have a close relation 
to their development. Those who have organized these semi-religious 
societies have hoped to find in them a certain harmony and peace of 
mind. Thus, they think, their fears and distractions may be done 
away. 

Moreover, the presence of these promiscuous religious groups has 
a large bearing on the ethical life, government, customs, and ceremon- 
ies of the country. This is because the unconscious influence of these 
groups on society is very great. Therefore, the investigation of these 
societies resembling religious organizations is very important. They 
are numerous in name. Those of recent origin include The Universal 


Religion Society (2 % X [i] #), United Society of the Six Holy 
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Religions (4% — #%), the Cooperation in Goodness As- 
sociation ( jit), the Association for Practical Effort (3 
the Association for the Apprehension of the Good (4% # ft), the 
Court of Truth (3% 8), the Order of Right Living (38 P4),—and 


| roy other similar ones. 


THE COOPERATION IN GOODNESS ASSOCIATION ( fa] 3 jit ). 


The Cooperation in Goodness Association is certainly very flourish- 
ing in China at present. This association was started about five or 
six years ago (1921 or 1922) by a Mr. Chiang Ch’ao Tsung 
(7 @3 42) and others of the official class in Peking. Their organiza- 
tion, of this association with a religious coloring was not altogether for 
the purpose ‘of studying into the spiritual life; it also had a political 
significance. But in their organization and in their faith there certainly 
are evidences of religious thought. Consequently in this time of re- 
ligious confusion when there is no suitable standard to follow, there 
naturally are many who are ready to study into their teachings. Thus 
they have drawn together a large number of followers. 


( A) Their method of prepagation.. There are many reasons for 
the rapid growth of this society. The first and most important is 
the methods which are used. These may in the main be divided into 
three. Besides the men who travel about for propaganda purposes 
making periodical visits there is also an indirect propaganda by means 
of literature. They have put much effort into this latter. They al- 
ready have over ten publications. (These consist in compilations of 
the essence of different religions, moral proverbs, etc.). They have 
also another successful method similar to that of the personal work 
of the Christian church. This is the introduction of new members 
by those who are already members. There is a reward for this work, 
and the amount of the reward or honor is in proportion to the num- 
ber recommended. Thus members are willing to put forth effort to 
secure new members, speaking to men whenever they meet them. But 
their motive is for honor and advantage in contrast to that as a duty 
to God. : 

(B) The steps in entering the Association. The candidate besides 
paying the entrance fee must make many bows, seeking the permission 
of the idol (Bodhisat). After permission to become a member on 
trial is given, the candidate must wait some time before the first 
step may be taken. The ranking is very strict and is based on the 
measure of attainment. If a new member wishes to pass rapidly over 
the necessary steps there is the method of “outside merit.” What is 


the meaning of “outside merit’? It is the use of money to pur- 
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chase privilege. The one who uses plenty of money may pass rapidly 
over each step. Those who do not use money must take the regular. 
process without skipping. There are two reasons for this method. 
First, in order to preserve a strict standard for taking in new mem- 
bers, they require them to observe very strict rules before they can 
become members. Second, they wish to put into practise the former 
Manchu practise of purchasing rank. So long: as one holds to their. 
principles and purposes he can, by the use of money, pass over the 
other requirements of the society without much question and thus gain 
membership and ranking. Alas! I certainly do not approve of their 
using the methods of government in religious matters. 


(C) Their religious ceremonies. Their religion is eclectic in 
nature. They have taken parts from Confucianism, Buddhism, and 
Taoism and so united them that the result is a general mixture of the 
three. So they have many apparent rites that are similar to those of 
Buddhism and Taoism. In their halls they have portraits of Sakyamuni, 
Confucius, and Lao-tzu. They also have tables for offerings and in- 
cense altars. The arrangement and furnishing is after the manner of 
Buddhist and Faoist temples. They also give much attention to sitting 
in quiet meditation (#f 4%). Besides the ordinary activities of burn- 
ing incense, lighting candles, bowing, and worshipping, each member 
is expected to practise this art of mystical meditation. They say that 
meditation is the ladder of their service. If they can engage in this 
practise without getting weary eventually they may arrive at the mys- 
terious state where sickness is absent and life is immortal. But the 
preliminary efforts are difficult. If the right method of sitting is not 
followed one is liable to become ill. 


(D) Their religious ideas. Since this group is based on a mix- 
ture of Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism their religious ideas 
naturally are not imported from outside. After some examination we 
are prepared to state that their religious ideas are born of the original 
Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism. (Whether Confucianism can be 
called a religion is another question). Their ideas of immortality, of 
doing away with illness and extending age come entirely from Taoism. 
The meditative practices are adapted from the Meditative Sect of. 
Buddhism. The ethical views and the organization are taken from Con- 
fucianism. Although their religious thought has such varied sources 
yet their ‘General Merchandise Store’ is well received by the people 
of the nation—because in China at present there are many who are 
in need of something of a religious nature to relate them to the realm 
of the spirit. Thus this Cooperation in Goodness Association by fusing 
all these religions into one faith has been able to win the favor of 
the people. 
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(E) Their secrecy. Other religious organizations are constantly 
éxorting and teaching others. But the members of this society are un- 
willing to explain the true nature of their society. They maintain 
strict secrecy, so it is difficult to know the real facts—because they can 
only tell those of their own society. They dare not tell outsiders. 
This strict secrecy is maintained towards husband and wife, father and 
son, and brothers. I have heard that any one who gives out the Secrets 
will be struck by thunder bolts. ... . 


(F) The spreading of their in iiiiee: Although this society is 
erganized on somewhat the basis of a religious organization yet it is 
three- or four-tenths political in nature. As to what their political 
tenets are we outsiders are unable to tell. But their political activities 
and their mutual assistance have much to do with their growth. . 
Thus we see that this organization which was started in Peking five 
or six years ago has now spread all over the country, all large cities 
having associations. It is not alone the disappointed militarists who 
enter. Many present officials and people of the higher classes includ- 
ing gentry, rich merchants, and old ladies have entered and participate 
in its activities. (The women have halls.) . 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE APPREHENSION OF THE coop (f% at) : 


This association is sometimes called the Universal Society of the 
Six Holy Religions (ft A H% K ). This society 


arose in Szechuen. It is of octane the same nature as the Co- 
operation in Good Association. The founder was a Szechuanese, named 


Huan Chang 3). Ue started this movement in the 


winter of the fourth year ot the Republic, (1915). At that time he 
created a sensation in several provinces. Men’s hearts were frightened 
at the idea of a great impending disaster. But as there was a sem- 


blanee of vicious hypocrisy the intelligent class finally rejected it. There- 
fore, even though it spread to several provinces, its influence was not 


great. 


teachings from Confucianism, Buddhism, Taoism, and also from the 
Catholics, the Protestant Christians, and the Mohammedans. Mr. T’ang 
selected certain teachings from the classics of these six religions and 
put them together in a book to be used as a basis for the society’s 
teachings. There are many evidences of this fact. For instance, his 


theories of immortality are taken from Taoism. The practise of put- 


ting away corn in order to search for the elixir of immortality is 
taken from one Buddhist-Taoist sect. His constant references to God 
and angels show the influence of the Bible. But alas! his teachings are 
all too lacking in ethical ideas so they have become unethical. and. non- 


(A) The source of this society's teachings. The society i got its 
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descript. Moreover, Mr. T’ang had a false estimation of himself.— 
He called himself the seventh great founder of a religion and a new 
appearance of the Messiah. Nothing could be more disturbing to men’s 
minds than this. He was one of the false prophets of ‘which the 
Bible speaks. 4 

(B) The method of receiving new members. The method of re- 
ceiving new members is very complicated. When one first enters he 
must prepare three trays of fruit for an offering and three sets of 
candles. Then he is required to make his three bows nine times in 
succession—twenty-seven in all. After this he must kneel and take 
the oaths. He promises in general to perform the required acts and 
not to reveal the secrets, etc. When the oaths are finished he must 
again bow nine times. . . . It is reported that besides these there are 
ten more acts. The performances are very complicated. All members 
must perform them step by step. No skipping is allowed. . . 


(C) Their method. of propagaiton. The society appoints propa- 
gandists to work in the provinces. The members also do this work, 
all having a commission to do so. If they are able to win one mem- 
ber they get one merit. If they win more the reward is propor- 
'tionate. For over ten a large reward is given. If one is able to in- 
troduce thirty new members he is entitled to be called the son of God. 
Because of this all the members exert themselves to win members, and 
engage in propaganda. Unfortunately their teaching is full of error so 
they are not able to win the approval of society. Most of those who 
enter are women and illiterates and those of the middle and lower 
classes who have alterior motives. Ther have alsc tried direct methods 
of propaganda. They have put out several magazines but what they 
print is chiefly extravagant material to deceive men. It is not worthy 
of even a laugh. 


(D) The extent of this society. This society is highly organized 
like a government. A central headquarters has been set up in Chengtu 
in Szechuen. There they have a Chairman of the Central Committee, 
a Chairman of the Advisory Board, also Chairmen of the Private 


Secretaries and Propagandists together with many other officers. The . 


branches are in general similarly organized. At present there are 
branches in Szechuan in such places as Chunking. Societies have also 
been started in Peking and Shantung. Branches are also found in Nan- 
king and Shanghai. According to the latest investigations Szechuan 
already has over 12,400 members. Peking has over 2,000, Shantung 
over 1,000, and Kiangsu /over 1,600. In all these places they have set 
up — Such a spreading of vicious teachings is fearful to con- 
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(£2) Their absurd activities. (These consist of indescribable pro- 
cesses involving prolonged periods of subsisting on the excretions of 
the body in the hope of becoming immortals, F. R. M.) : 

To sum up, although this society is of a religious nature yet its 
ethical standards are altogether too low. Its activities also are too 
| absurd. It is bound in the very nature of things to fail. 


THE COURT OF TRUTH (38 


The Court of Truth also is a group of a religious nature. It 
also has a strong indirect influence and has spread very rapidly. It 
has especially flourished in the north-eastern provinces. This group arose 
in Tsinanfu (3 ), Shantung, in the eighth or ninth year of the 
Chinese Republic (1919 or 1920). 


(A) Their principles. They claim that they believe in taking a 
critical attitude. What they emphasize, however, is spiritual com- 
munication between man and Heaven along with moderate mystical 
experiences. Furthermore they use the planchette and also the idea 
of brotherhood, thus appealing to the favour of the people. The peo- 
ple in these times of storm and stress in which they have nothing on 
which to depend are very desirous of. these “isms” and their spirit. 
It is this type of “isms” and spirit which is able to draw men, to 
satisfy their social and religious needs. | as 


(B) The origin of the Court of Truth. If we examine this 
group carefully we will see that it arose out of Taoism. Although it 
is fully changed in form and is strongly superstitious it accords with 
the nature of Taoism. This is especially true of its asceticism. The 
emphasis on the practices of asceticism helps the ascetic in the realm 
of the spiritual to find both peace and liberty of spirit. This is a 
help to those who thirst for the spiritual life. | 


(C) The disciples of the Court of Truth. The great majority of 
their disciples are won over from other religions. This is because 
they are not so strict as the Cooperation in Goodness Association in 
receiving members. They are entirely open and very free. They also 
are very tolerant towards other religions. Members of any other re- 
ligious group may join them regardless of whether they have been 
Buddhists, Confucianists, Taoists, Protestant Christians, Catholics, or 
Mohammedans. Further it is not necessary to renounce one’s former 
faith. From this we see their tolerant spirit. Because of this many 
who are seeking for the meaning of life enter this group. a 

(D) The superstition of the Court of Truth. This group being. 
of a religious nature naturally has many religious rites and superstitious 
elements. The depth of their superstition is hard to comprehend. 
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They stress rites more than other religions, and they also excel in 
superstition. We do not have to go farther than the planchette to see 
this. The planchette has come to flourish in: China, and the special 
emphasis of the Court of Truth creates a serious danger. I have 
heard that they claim not only that by means of the planchette they: 
can see spirits and ghosts and may divine the past and future but also 
they regard it as an all powerful physician and more efficacious than a 


_ Chinese or western pharmacy. Because of this many forfeit their 


lives. It is both ridiculous and pitiful. But this type of superstition 
is what the people like, so the society spreads all the more rapidly. 
The special evidences of this superstition have led many to enter with 
greater zest and so the group has increased day by day. | 
(E) The spirit of the Court of Truth. The reason that this group 
has spread so rapidly is also greatly due to the spirit of brother- 
hood and mutual aid. At present the whole society has become a 
group for brotherly mutual aid. Any man who belongs to one society 


on going to another community is entitled to the benefits of the brother- 


hood. This type of brotherhood has added much to the influence of 
the society and has given it favor with the people. It is no wonder 
that they have increased beth in numbers and in their spirit. 

_ (F) The present status of the society. Beginning in and spread- 
ing out from Tsinanfu, Shantung, the society had, by the fourteenth 
year of the Republic (1925), thirteen different branches with over 1,200 


members. At present it is spreading very rapidly. According to the 


latest investigations the society now has over 30,000 members. Within 
the province of Shantung alone there are now 38 branches. Kiangsu 


. and Chihli each have 18. The other provinces are rapidly opening 
branches. According to the latest reports of the society there are in 


all now 110 properly organized groups. Many other places are being 
opened and their future is bright... .. 


THE ORDER OF RIGHT LIVING f4)). 


This:group is also called the Sect of Right Living (38 #%). This 
organization also has.a religious coloring. The chief emphasis is on 
the prohibition of tobacco and wine. So when they registered with 


the government they used the title, ‘‘A moral Society for Exhorting 


against the Use of Tobacco and Wine” (38 7R 
This organization, which has only the semblance of a society or a sect; 


has a history of fifty or sixty years in China. Its rather unconscious 
influence has been quite great. Now it has larger or smaller centers 
all over the country. A/l who believe in brotherhood and desire to 
be free from tobacco and wine enter their society. Among them, crafts- 


men and laborers are comparatively in the majority. There are also 
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many farmers and merchants. Some scholars have joined them. 
Traces of them are found in many places, even in the poorer country 


districts and out-of-the-way places. 


(A) Their purpose. This sect is similar to Buddhism and Taoism. 
Their purpose is to do away with superstition and obtain enlighten- 
ment, to do away with suffering and obtain happiness, to prohibit 
tobacco and wine, and to practise bodily self-control. Their motto is 
“Investigate and understand the right (@ AR 2 HB).” They say 
that if a man does not understand the right he cannot “rectify his 
heart and develop his morals’ nor “return to his original (good) 
nature.” After one understands the right he can overcome delusion 
and escape sorrow, and in the future he will be peaceful in body and 
soul and obtain unlimited happiness. All these teachings are right but 
alas! those who enter do not do much more than give up tobacco and 


wine, burn incense and make their bows. . . yet all who wish to under- | 


stand the right (3 ##) must start with abstinence from tobacco and 
wine and then take up the work of quiet and deep meditation in order 
to arrive at a full understanding of the truth. Is this-not a high and 
exalted purpose? 


(B) The primogenitors of this sect. At present they pay rever- 
ence to Yiang (#§ fil) and In (## fi). Yiang was comparatively 
earlier in attaining to the truth. About the time of the last of the 
Ming Dynasty or the first of the Ch’ing Dynasty he gave himself 
completely to cultivating his principles while dwelling in the mountains. 
So we do not know the full detail about him. There is more his- 
torical data about In. He was born in the frst vear of Chien Lung 
or the chung Dynasty ir. Ko Niu Vilage southwest of Tientsin. In 


the 31st year of Chien Lung, when he was thirty, lhe met a brother 


in the faith named Chang. Now having an opportunity to investigate 
he made rapid and daily progress. In the 39th year of Chien Lung 
he received instruction from Yiang. Thus he came to a clear under- 
standing of the moral development of his nature. He then took an 
oath to go forth to preach in the hope of rectifying men’s hearts and 
ferrying them across the bitter sea of life. . . At that time he opened 
a place for preaching in a village west of Tientsin. This is the first 
we hear of this sect. 


(C) Facttonal divisions. After In had built up the sect factions 
arose so In removed to Shanhaikuan and spread the movement east- 
ward. In the 13th and 14th years of the Manchu, Chia Ch’ing, the 
White Lotus Sect created disturbances. As the Sect of Right Living 
became involved with the White Lotus Sect they were seized every- 
where and very many of their places destroyed. Up to the time of 
Kuang Hsu they were still held to be the White Lotus Sect under 
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another name. In the 9th year of Kuang Hsu they were put under 
the ban by Imperial order. It was after the establishment of the 
Republic that they registered with the government as “A Moral Society 
for Exhorting Against the Use of Tobacco and Wine.” So now they 
are practically an anti-tobacco and anti-wine reform society. (Greatly 

(D) C eremonies. The ceremonies are all taken from Buddhism 
and Taoism. In the center of their hall is a golden image of Buddha 
(Kuan In, or Goddess of Mercy). Upstairs are images (or pictures) 
of Yiang and In. In the front hall is a Laughing Buddha, and an 
image of the Protector of the Law, the Vedo. Compared with a Budd- 
hist temple it only lacks the four guardians of the gate. All the other 
rites are according to Buddhism. On the first and middle of the month 
the members must go to the temple to burn incense and worship. 
Besides this there are held each year six large meetings in remembrance 
of Yiang and In. The ceremonies are very full and include a feast. 
I am‘told that these feasts are on set dates, as follows: 13th of the 
first moon, 19th of the second, 8th of the fourth, 19th of sixth, 19th 
of the ninth, 8th of the twelfth. At each meeting besides burning 
incense and worshipping there is a speech on abstinence from tobacco 
and wine or on moral culture. It is reported that the societies in 
all the provinces strictly observe these periods. 


(E) Organization. The organization is more like that of an as- 
sociation with slightly religious coloring. They generally divide into 
two groups for looking after affairs. There is a Head in each 
separate branch to look after propaganda and other work. Besides 
this there is a branch anti-tobacco and anti-wine society. In each 
of these there is a Chairman and a Vice-chairman, a Manager and a 
Vice-manager, sub-managers, inspectors, critics, examiners, those re- 
sponsible for relationships, treasurers, men in charge of general affairs, 
writers, etc. At present the Central Headquarters is in Peking and 
has much indirect influence. Their literature department is very active. 
Recently, they have published a Compilation of all their works as well 
as many pamphlets. They also publish a magazine as a medium for 
communication. They do little at preaching so the members, outside 
of burning incense and worshipping, really do not understand much 
about it. Thus it is not strange that some look on this society as a 
secret society with certain religious colorings. 


(F). Method of entering. Those who wish to enter must first 
give up tobacco and wine. There is no exception to this. Then they 
must be recommended by,two members before they are allowed to 
pay their fee (about $1.00 and a few dimes extra for candles). Next 
they must go before the Buddha to bow, to worship, and to secure 
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the god’s permission. Guarantors must be secured before they are 
finally admitted and receive the secrets of the five characters and the 
eight restrictions (7; /\ These steps are called “in” “ch’iu” 
(sR), “pao” (#%), and “tsuen” (#6). These methods are employed to 
show their strictness in receiving new members. Strangely, in the 


_ affairs of this life the stricter you are the more you are able to get 


ple to believe. The more secret a thing is the greater the number 
of those who wish to try it. Thus those who believe in and wish to 
try out this movement come trooping in and So the group daily in- 
creases. 

(G) Their secrecy. The great amount of secrecy is the key to 
much of the popularity of this society. The most secret things are 
the eight types of restrictions (/\ #@ 3% #®) and the five characters 
(i F WK FE). It is said that they may not reveal these to parent 
or child or any one. If they let out these secrets it is said that they 
will be struck on the head with a thunderbolt. They have a poem 
which sets forth the mystery of the five characters. We will include 
it here. 


We being outsiders are not able to understand these lines even though 
we read them. The eight restrictions are also very complicated so 
that we outsiders do not know their mystery. But they say, “If in 
time of great calamity they, facing south-east, make three genuflections 
and bows and repeat the call. to the ‘Compassionate Emerald Buddha 
of the South Seas’ to save from distress, then immediately the door 
of heaven will be opened, the golden pill will descend, the sacred bone 
will ascend, from the mouth will be put forth five lotus flowers, and 
the whole body will be enveloped.””’ These mysterious phrases, if you 
are not especially gifted you had better not attempt to learn. Truly 
they are somewhat beyond comprehension. (Somewhat abbreviated ). 


— 


The Bhinese Mind and Christian Worship 


ROWLAND M. CROSS 


HE following summary of Chinese Christian ideas of the pro- 
blem of worship is based upon classes for ministers conducted 
fT)" for two weeks each during two summers, with an attendance 

of twenty in one and forty in the other, and a month’s class 
for teachers, with an enrollment of twenty, and a week’s class for 
teachers, with an enrollment of twenty, and a week’s discussion with 
a group of religious education workers in Peitaiho; in all of which 
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the problems connected with religious education were taken up from 
various angles. It is not possible to give all the results of these hours 
of discussion, but some of the suggestions made should be helpful, and 
should open up lines for further investigation., The chief difficulty | 
in this connection seems to be that not enough deopte are giving real 
earnest thought to means of beautifying and spiritualizing our services 
of worship. It is invaluable to get groups to face the problems in the 
spirit of earnest inquiry. 


I. THE AIMS OF WORSHIP. 


The Purpose of the church service or morning chapel was defined 
as follows :— 


(1) To develop a sense of spiritual union with God, that His 
presence might be felt. (2) To teach the use of a time of quiet, 
and in other ways to induce a true spirit of worship. (3) To awaken 
a sense of fellowship and of cooperation with others, and thus develop 
the spirit of the group, whether in the school or the church. (4) To 
nourish moral strength. (5) To bring about growth in religious life, 
through religious education. (6) To inspire students and others with 


the desire to serve. 


II. THE ATMOSPHERE OF WORSHIP. 


In the discussion of the method of securing a worshipful atmos- 
phere so that one would naturally feel the presence of God and be 
lifted up in spirit and be quickened in love to others, it was brought 
out clearly that people worship in different ways; that for some a 
certain form is a help, for others it is a hindrance. Two ways were 
strongly upheld by members of the class. One, a withdrawal from 
the world of men; an emphasis on secluded spots, silent cloisters, rooms 
for worship only, etc. The other, a finding of God in the midst of 
throbbing life; a social fellowship. The need for experiment, the find- 
ing of ways that lead into a deeper spiritual life, was evident, and 
in this the teachers seem more ready than the ministers to launch out 
into the deep. 


III. HOW TO WORSHIP IN “SPIRIT AND IN’ TRUTH.” 


Seeking to find out how to worship in “spirit and in truth, ” the 
classes faced the following questions :— 

1. What should be’done for physical cauiieale 

It was felt that the building should be beautiful so far as money 
would allow; that it should be well-lighted, so that all could read, not 
a dim and religious light with candles, though there was one leader 
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who proposed having a dark cloth at the back of the room with a Hm . 
cross upon it, and some who felt the power, to induce true worship, && ; 
_ of surroundings in Buddhist temples and Mohammedan mosques. The Mm 
teachers, however, felt the value of having a room set apart for 
purposes of worship. Most felt that mottoes should be added to the 
decorations in the room, though some preferred to have plain walls, 
On the use of the cross at the front of the church, most were not Hm t 
in favor, fearing that the worshippers would not get past the symbolism, I 
and that there was a danger of superstition. Others felt that the cross Bm < 
C 
t 


could be used to advantage, especially if some arrangement were made 
whereby the cross would be at the back of the chancel and could be 
closed off by a curtain when the room is used for other purposes 
than services of worship. There was an emphasis on the use of God’s f 
out-of-doors, with the beautiful scenery painted by His hand, for ser- 
vices of worship. Every little village has its beauty spot; oot cam- b 
es have many of them. | | \ 


2. Whe order of service. 


The main question here centered around the place of the sermon t 
or talk. The ministers, due to their training and ability, perhaps, felt h 
that the talk was one of the most effective ways of ministering to V 
the needy hearts in the audience! It enables one who knows the pro- S 
blems of congregation or school to bring his experience to bear upon S: 
them. It was suggested that the sermon should not be more than 
twenty minutes in length in an hour’s service; that it should be wor- Cc; 
shipful and not a lecture. Others would feel that the traditional place T 
given the sermon underestimates the power of corporate silence, of Hi p 
audible, moving prayer, of a sweetly sung hymn, of a Bible story— n 
to meet human needs. After all, the question is, “What do we expect ey) 
to accomplish by the talk or address?’ Should there be a separation al 
between instruction and worship, as is done in the churches in parts fi 
of Yiinnan? Suggestion was made that in the country there should S| 
be an early service of worship in the church, and that there might be | 
early morning prayers in boarding schools, devoted exclusively to wor- 
ship. 
On the nature of the talk or sermon, two different points of view m 
were presented. One favored the development of the text by exclusive W 
use of Biblical material, as is the tendency in English churches. T 
Others favored using the text as a point of departure for a message te 
drawn from the present world of facts. The former is open to the be 
danger of being too far removed from life; the other is often what ju 
the students get in classroom or lecture hall. The test, of course 1s, st 
“Is it a message from God of uplifting spiritual power, and does it pt 
instill a deeper and more sincere attitude of worship?” It was pointed St 
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out that in the order of worship there is the gravest danger of falling 
into a rut. There is thus a constant necessity for variation in the 


type of service. 
3. ine importance of prayer. 

It was recognized that prayer is one of the most vital parts of 
the service. Yet how many leaders of college chapel spend a half. 
hour in getting ready to pray in public? There was hesitancy on the 
question of asking students to lead in prayer, but where this is not 
done it would help if the students were invited to work out the prayers 
to be used. 

A need was felt for responses also, for the use of model prayers 
from the Bible and elsewhere and for songs that might take the place 
of prayers. It was pointed out that too little effort is put forth to 
bring the group into the attitude of prayer before prayer is offered. 
We rush in where angels fear to tread. We have just begun to realize 
the power of silent meditation and prayer by the group. Even in 
supposedly model chapel services, for instance, there is too much talk, 
too much instructing of God or of the audience in prayer, too little 
humble listening for God’s voice. Foreigners especially, in leading ser- 
vices in Chinese, could often make the service more effective by simply 
suggesting a few itens for thought, and then allowing periods of 
silence. . 

Nowhere is formalism more deadly than in the prayer life. So- 
called impromptu prayers are often “set’’ in phraseology and _ idea. 
The Lord’s Prayer is used on all or every occasion. The group em- 
phasized the need in prayer for freshness, naturalness, sincerity, ear- 
nestness, thanksgiving, humility and virility. It may be that no part 
of the service is more difficult, and yet no part receives less attention, 
and no part is more lacking in true worship than the prayer as we 
find it in so many places. Is the leader ready to pay the price of 
spiritual preparation in this matter? | 


4. Place of the Bible. 


Here the question was raised of whether other than Biblical 
material could be used. Different opinions were expressed, but it ~ 
was generally felt that nothing could take the place of the Bible. 
There is, however, need for a more careful use of scripture. A 
teacher who used a passage from Esther, for instance, was criticised 
because the spirit of that book is one of revenge. Is such a criticism 
just? It was urged. also, that we should not use the Bible to “strike” 
students, otherwise we develop a “dislike” complex. The most appro- 
priate piece of scripture after a theft in school is probably not the 
Story of Ananias and Sapphira. There should be no forced use of 
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ew 


the Bible to prove a point. In general a brief passage is most effective. 
There should, also, be responsive readings which bring in the idea of 
service. 

5. Music. | | 
Criticisms were made of the music side of worship. Our church 
and school music, both instrumental and human, has too foreign a flavor. 
(Lo remedy this three methods were proposed :— 

(a) An introduction of the use of more Chinese music and Chi- 
nese translations of hymns. Certain Chinese instruments can be used 
to advantage, as is being done in one church in Peking; the use of 
these instruments should be taught in the schools. Some hymn tunes 
can be rescued from old associations, though on this point the mem- 
bers of the classes were divided. Some Buddhist tunes might also be 


used. 


(b) There should bea larger use of certain types of music that 
are in use already or can be adapted: (1) Catholic and Greek 
Orthodox music, which through the centuries has taken on a Chinese 
color; (2) Chants, which have been found to be very useful in some 
schools. 

(c) The development of musical taste on the part of our 
students and church members, which would bring an enrichment of 
the whole service of song. Then church music would not be some- 
thing added from without, but an expression of the inner soul of the 
audience. In such music there will be both western and Chinese 
elements. 

One is struck with the fact that in leading meetings it is very 
difficult to find suitable hymns for young people. Those now in use 
are not adapted to the aspirations of the present generation. New hymns 
are, therefore, an absolute necessity. The class voted to ask the C.C.E.A. 
to prepare a hymn book for middle schools. _ 

Further suggestions with regard to music were: (a) That in the 
service the first song should serve to quiet the audience, and induce 
a spirit of worship; that it was not always wise to sing the Doxology; 
and that the closing hymn should fix in the minds of the audience 
the theme of the day. (b) That, there should be a stugent choir 
and continual learning of new hymns. 

On the whole subject of music there was not, ce so much 
enthusiasm for experimentation as one would like to see in a country 
where the music is the least indigenous ui of our worship. 


IV. WORSHIP IN THE SCHOOL. | 


Some of the general observations on a program of worship for 
a school year were as follows :— 


1 
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(1) National and church festivals should be observed. (2) Wor- 
ship should take account of seasonal changes. (3) There should be 
special themes, such as health, father-and-son meetings, week of prayer, 
day of prayer for students, children’s day, international and peace days. 
(4) Students and teachers should work. together in preparation for 
and the carrying on of services of worship. (5) Students should not 
be compelled to attend worship, even the young students, but every 
effort should be put forth to make the services interesting. (6) Early 
in the morning, “prayers” for small groups should be held with an 
assembly of the whole school, later in the day. (7) Each week there 
might be two days of worship, non-compulsory, with compulsory as- 
sembly on the other days. (8) There should be coordination of all 
the religious organizations in the school. 

(9) Some concrete suggestions were :—(a) In the first month such 
themes as these could be taken up for a week at a time: The Mean-. 
ing of Worship; The Meaning of Prayer; The Background of the 
Bible; The Way to Study or Use the Bible. (6) In the eleventh month 
the first week might be a — ing “for harvest and material bless- 
ings. 

V. WORSHIP IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


For primary schools it was suggested that the worship should be 
very simple; that there should be more prayer and singing and not 
much lecturing; that there should be emphasis on training in worship; 
that the talks given should use what the children are constantly ex- © 
periencing, and be suited to their age and attainments; that there is a 
special need for constant change and \ variety ; : that students should have 
part in the service. | 


' VI. STUDENT HELP IN SCHOOL WORSHIP. 


(1) Students should organize a committee to prepare the room 
for the meeting, arrange the chairs, bring in flowers, clean the room, 
if necessary. (2) They could prepare tableaux dealing with Bible 
stories or events of interest in the history of the church, and dramatize 
religious stories. (3) Student choir. (4) Students could render ser- 
vice, also, by giving to the support of the church, by handing out — 
hymnbooks, by caring for smaller children during the service; middle 
school students could lead Bible classes of younger students, get children 


out to Sunday School, help in the children’s church. (5) Students 


might participate in the worship service by occasionally leading chapel, 
by having a joint organization with the teachers to handle the wor- 
ship meetings, by selecting the hymns and Bible readings to be used, 
by reading the Bible passage, and giving out announcements. With 
the younger children, Bible verses might be repeated together, or in a 
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small group verses might bi oni in rotation. The aim should be to 
have everybody participate in the service, even _— the ‘conitribation 
— be a very simple one. 


VII. THE MEANING AND PURPOSE OF PRAYER. 


In opening up the subject of prayer the following question was 
considered :—““Why do we pray?” The members of the class were 
asked to select from a submitted list, the five most important reasons 
for prayer. The result as shown in twenty-one ares handed 1 in by the 
class of teachers was as follows :— 


(1) Reasons for prayer disapproved. 

A certain proportion of the group disapproved of the followi ing 
for prayer:—the punishment of enemies; escape from punishment; 
telling God men’s troubles; requests for food and clothing; pleasing 


God ; deathbed prayers to obtain salvation; help in school examinations. 


(2) Some special reasons. 3 

Members of the group sugzcsted the following reasons for prayer: 
—to find and do the will of God; to think over one’s failings and 
needs in God’s presence; to obtain power and self-control through 
fellowship with God; to pray for the needs of the nation and the 
world. 


(3) The most dapovtont reasons for prayer. 

The majority of the group of teachers selected the following :— 
(a) To have fellowship with God. (b) To thank God. (c)} To lead 
men to Jesus. (d) To praise God. (¢) To overcome temptation. 
The majority of one class of ministers favored the following :—(a) To 
ask for help in order to do their best. (b) To ask God's help in 
difficult situations. (c) To lead men to Jesus. (d) To have fellow- 
ship with God. The other and larger class of ministers preferred 
the following reasons:—(a) To ask for help in order to do our best. 
(b) To thank God. (c) To ask pardon. (d) To have fellowship 
with God. | 


VIII. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


We should never forget that in worship we are dealing with 


spiritual relationships that demand spiritual recéptiveness and_ the 


utmost truth and sincerity. “God is a spirit. and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.”” We should, therefore, 
follow the lead of the spirit. When a form or a part of the service 
becomes meaningless it must be discarded, or have new meaning put 
into it. All of the rich variety of ways with which men come into 
touch with the living God should be drawn upon. A constant effort 
should be made “to keep open the divine east window of surprise.” 
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Behind the form and the method we seek Him and desire to know the 
meaning of the life that is hid with Christ in God. Worship is an 
intensification of that union of spirits which ee be the basis of all 
our livi ing. | | 


she Religious Ideas of Tan Shu-tung 
Review Article 


CHIANG LIU 


AN Shu-tung (i fi] ) was one of the six who lost 
their lives in the 1900 reformation movement headed by Kang 
 Yu-wei 47 %). A devout Buddhist and a great thinker, 
he was the author of a dozen books, most of which have not 
been published. Of these ‘Jen Hsioh,” or the “Study of Love” ({_ #) 
is most widely known. It is in this volume that his religious ideas are 
most manifest. It is in the first volume of this work that he has dis- 
cussed religion; the second volume appears to be rather too pedantic to 
be any contribution to knowledge. 
Despite the existence of various dinseiainahinns Mr. Tan believes 
that there is only one religion in the world for which he designates 
no particular name. He considers names as creators of trouble; causes 


of religious strifes .for milleniums. Nevertheless, he emphasizes three 


religions, namely, Buddhism, Christianity, and Confucianism. All 
three had only one founder or rather foundation, that is, each of these 
religions had the same principles or ideas regarding life and each really 
secintiadl long before the birth of its founder. To prove this he men- 
tions the fon that the ideas embodied -in the Sermon on the Mount, 
and the Six Classics, correspond in meaning to those in Buddhist 
scriptures. Buddhism, however, on account of its inclusiveness is allotted 
the highest place among the three; Christianity for its transcendence 
of racial distinctions is considered superior to Confucianism; while 
Confucianism, owing to its denial of happiness and over-emphasis on — 
material economy, which can hardly bring universal peace to mankind, © 
deserves to occupy the lowest place. 
_ Confucianism is uniortunate in having Hs’iin Ch’ing (4 9) and 
Li Shu ( 4@ 3) as its evangelists, who modified the cult to suit their 
taste and moulded it to their advantage. They laid stress on despotism 
and crushed the ideas-of democracy headed by the school of Mencius 
and Tien-tzu-fan (HF 77) trom w hom 1 it was transmitted to Chuang- 
tzu 

No religion will ever be extinct unless its 
are faulty. Even should the name of a religion be forgotten, its funda- 
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mental principles will remain operative; in such case the religion is 
not dead but alive. 

Now, what is religion? To Mr. Tan a religion must deal with 
two things :—love and the soul. Lacking either of these a religion wil 
fail in its attempt to convert people. Taking up the term “Love,” w 
find that Mr. Tan has attached to it a very wide meaning. Love is 
identified with ether, electricity, energy, or anything that is universal 
Love is the sole virtue. All other concepts, such as righteousness, 
propriety, wisdom, faith, are mere terms, which are either included 
in this fundamental virtue or have no independent existence. In fact 
the existence of mere terms has been the cause of a great amount 
of unhappiness. The stronger and the older members of society such 
as sovereigns, parents, elder brothers, husbands, and others, have mad 
advantageous use of such terms as loyalty, filial piety, fraternity, obedi- 
ence, and other virtues to bind the weaker members of society to ; 
miserable life, thus twisting the meaning of love to a tremendous extent. 

What then are the characteristics of love? In the first place love 
is communicative. There is nothing that is not capable of being in- 
cluded in love just as there is nothing that is not penetrable by ether 
Love resembles a network of railways, a telegraphic system, and the 
nerves of the body. Free trade is love; protective tariff is the twist. 
ing of love. Free trade is mutual helpfulness; it is a form of com- 
munication. If China is unable to make her own goods, it is an ad- 
vantage to trade with other nations. For the imported goods are 
really tributes to us. It is a wise policy to exchange our useless 
metallic coins for useful goods. A protective tariff will not save 3 
nation; a better plan is the development of natural resources. 

A second characteristic of love is that it is limited. It is neither 
born, nor unborn; or in other words, it is not increased nor decreased. 
but remains constant. This notion is based on the principle that nothing 
is destructible, be it matter or mind. Consequently nothing in the 
universe is ever augmented or reduced in amount. Evil cannot be 
extinct, for it is neither born nor unborn. In fact good and evil do 
not have their own existence, they are two poles of the same thing, 
which is love; they are its two extremes. What is evil is merely what 
is not following its due course of existence. It is a matter of re 
lativity. Since nothing is born or unborn, there is no beginning nor 
end, but eternity. We have the past, we have the future, but no present 
It is the past and future that make the present. The fact that the 
apparently infinite mind can reside in the finite body again proves beyond 
doubt that everything in the universe is limited. 

The two doctrines that have twisted love in China are nihilism 
and material economy. Nihilism, as advocated by Laotze teaches one 
to be still or quiet and do nothing, thus checking the advance of civiliza- 
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tion and preventing social progress. What we need is motion or 
change,—change that renews or reforms everything. We see that life 
is regenerated through renewal. Old things must be discarded and 
the new take their place. It is this quietist ba that binds the 
Chinese race in mental servitude. We find that Buddhism speaks of 
great fearlessness, of bravery, of great strength; Christianity speaks 
of repentance and change; and Confucianism of daily renewal; ail these 
principles are opposed to nihilism. 

‘Material economy is a great evil. Economy does not save e people’ 
from distress. As has been mentioned, it would be better to develop 
natural resources than to economize in the use of what we already 


have and leave it to nature. Keeping still makes people idle, and 


idleness is the mother of ignorance. Economy promotes conservatism, 
and conservatism is the nurse of ignorance. We have been too economical 


in material resources, but too extravagant in spending time, thus wast- 


ing away our lives. In fact we have no economy of life and time, 


as illustrated by the fact that we lack facilities in intercommunication 


and machinery for production. 

Mr. Tan believes that all material beings, animals, plants, or even 
minerals, have souls. The soul is not the sole possession of human 
beings. The fact that plants breathe and chemicals have affinities show 
that they are self-conscious... As nothing is born or unborn there is 
only circulation of life or soul and no destruction. One should, there- 
fore, fear no death; for death does not end life. It merely changes 
the abode of the soul. Transmigration is nothing but the mere cir- 


culation of the soul or change of its surroundings; it is going on all 


the time. Why should one weep for the decay of the material body, 
which is neither born nor unborn : ? Our bodies are inherited from our 
parents, but not our souls. It is, therefore, unreasonable that we should 
pay the price of the evils of our forefathers as advocated by the 
Christian fathers. Motzu (3 -—) was therefore correct when he dis- 
regarded the distinctions in blood relationship, for what he cared for 
were the souls of human beings, not bodies. | | 
I do not intend to make any criticism on Mr. Tan’s religious ideas, 
but I do believe that if one can conquer one’s sur rounge like him, : 
He is living a righteous life. 
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“The Christian Lenin the Key to the Problem 
of the Church in China 


E. W. BURT 


T may not be amiss to turn our eyes from the distracting na- 

(T] tional chaos and consider one of the urgent chronic problems 
of the infant church in China.. 

What is the key to the problem of the shearch in Chins? 


_. What in other words is its most pressing need? 


In a true sense it may be replied that there is no one clue. Each 
and every branch of the work has its own intrinsic worth and makes 


its own contribution to the spread of Christianity in China. 


Thus the value of Christian literature will not be disputed and 


can hardly be exaggerated. There is traditional reverence for the 


printed word in China. No one would think of disparaging the noble 


work of the Bible and Literature Societies. More power to their 


elbow—or rather more and better grist for their printing presses. — Yet 
in a country where illiteracy is universal and where less than five per 
cent of the population can read it is clear that the power of literature 
to reach the ignorant masses is limited. 

Then there is the important student class on which for many years 
past the Christian forces have lavished men and money without stint. 
Such efforts have made a far-reaching i impression on the rising genera- 
tion and the men on whom in the recent evacuation of the mission- 


ary the very existence of the church,’ humanly speaking, depended were 


trained in our mission schools. It is essential to develop this work. 
But signs are not wanting that the educational opportunity enjoyed 
by missionaries may soon pass from the church to the state as it has 
done in other lands. And in any case this form of work semis 
touches only the fringe of China’s millions. 

More recent efforts to reach Merchants and Artisans are also im- 
portant and need to be redoubled. But there are special difficulties in 
winning men so immersed in industrial competition and results are 
few and slow in proportion to the expenditure of men and money. 

The greatest problem of all is the rural church, for at least 80 
per cent of the people live in the villages, and even those employed 
in shops and factories look not on the city but on the ancestral village 
as home, leaving their families behind them there and hoping eventually 
to return and die among their kith and kin. The village, therefore, is 
central in the life of China in a sense in which it is not in modern 
England. China, in spite of the opening of factories in the larger cities, 
still remains an agricultural country and is likely to be so for many 
generations to come. | 
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Christian missions recognise these basal facts and by a true instinct 
have won most of their success in the villages. 
The small isolated groups of Christians are placed under the care of 


Chinese pastors supported by the church members. Each pastor has a 


large parish extending over half a county or more and he may have 
to visit a score of places where worship is supposed to be held. 

_ We are not criticising such a system, but it is obvious that under 
it the individual Christian and the particular group to which he be- 
longs get very little help from the pastor. It is impossible that it should 
be otherwise. It is not as though the members were gathered in 
croups of from 50 to 100 as they are in English rural churches. There 
may be a total of 200 or over in a pastoral district but unfortunately 
these are broken up into 20 or 30 tiny groups widely separated from 
one another. This stubborn fact must be squarely faced, for herein 
lies the weakness of the rural church. 

At the same time it lacks the moral support and financial back- 
ing of strong. town churches which do so much in England to keep — 
rural Christianity alive. For in China with rare exceptions there are 
no strong city churches. What there are, are of later development than 
the village churches and can at present barely support their own pastors. 
In St. Paul’s day the city church was first founded and only much 
later the village church: In China the process has been reversed. 

Not only are the village churches very weak in numbers, but the 
brightest of their young folk are drained off to schools and colleges 
and to careers that keep them through their most active years away 
from the village with its slow, monotonous life. Those who remain 
are the women and the men of duller brain who carry on the work 
of the farm. | 

A moment’s reflection will show that the needs of such numerous 
small churches cannot be met by the occasional visit of the’ pastor. 
Something in the nature of the wpaid local preacher is necessary. A 
good deal of such voluntary service is rendered, but it means as a - 
tule little more than that the member having most Christian’ knowledge 
leads the Sunday service as best he can in his own village. Without 
the voluntary help of these humble and obscure lay leaders it would 
be impossible even to imagine the continued existence of the rural 
church in North China. Most of the additions to the membership 
may be traced to the example and efforts of such men and women, 


_tTather than to the agency of paid preachers. 


The purpose of this article is to bring out the supreme impor- 
tance of the Christian Layman in the progress of Christianity in China. 
To inspire and instruct these simple laymen is the solution of the pro- 


blem of the rural church. For the number of men and women able 


to lead worship and ev angelise the neighboring hamlets i is far too small. 
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In many a place where worship is supposed to be held there is no one 
capable of leading, whereupon coldness creeps in and churches die out 
one by one. 

In illustration of the above it may be recorded that some years ago 
- the B.M.S. in Shantung resolved to put most of its men and money 
into city evangelism, which is a task far beyond the strength of the 
village churches. A few picked evangelists were set apart for tent 
work in areas too remote to be reached by the Christian village churches. 
Hundreds of villages in the neighborhood of the Christian villages 
were left to be evangelised by them. It was a well-planned scheme, 
intended to challenge the Christians to win their neighbours to Christ. 

After some years’ trial it cannot be called a proved success. Not 
enough allowance was made for the illiteracy and spiritual immaturity 
of the average Christian. The church members are not sufficiently en- 
lightened even to conduct worship in their own villages, much less to 
evangelise the surrounding country. 

With a view to helping the ordinary Christian layman we have 
founded a Religious Instruction Board. Two of our best pastors and 
two experienced missionaries are giving themselves to this valuable work. 
Classes are held from autumn to spring for longer or shorter periods 
and definite Bible teaching is given to laymen who are willing to attend. 
Some of them are mere lads of sixteen or eighteen, others men past fifty 
years of age, but it is hoped all get some increased Christian knowledge 
and go back to become what the Wesleyans would call “Local Preachers.” 

It is not so much leisure that these laymen lack as want of a 
clear grip of Christian truth and a passion for souls, and in this we 
-must at all costs help them. 

The whole future of the rural church is at stake and Denne chiefly 
upon the raising up of an intelligent and Bible-reading laity. — 

To quote from “An Uphill Road in India’—‘“there is an idea 
abroad that converts, simply because they are converts and have left 
an old faith for a new, must be better representatives of Christianity 
than those to whom its truths have long been familiar. They are 
credited with the virtues of saints, the fortitude of martyrs, the un- 
tiring idealism of enthusiasts. Whereas, generally speaking, while faith- 
fully following a new gleam of light, and proving their loyalty to 
Jesus Christ often by heroic sacrifices, they also bring with them 
the deeply-rooted habits and ideas of the former atmosphere. The 
grandeur of the Christian character is not attained by any of us at a 
leap: certainly not by those handicapped by the delusions, disorders, 
and darknesses of their old environment.” 
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The Mind of Theological Students 


A THEOLOGICAL STUDENT 


HE letter which appeared in THe CHINESE RECORDER of October. 
1927, written by “A Theological Teacher,” deserves the atten- 
tion of all who are interested in the theological training of - 
Christian workers in China. As a theological student, may I 

present, through the columns of THe CHINESE RECORDER, a few 
thoughts suggested by that valuable letter, for the consideration of | 
those who may have been thinking on the same subject of “The Mind | 
of Theological Students” ? 

To our “Theological Teacher” the mind students 
to-day is lamentably poor in thinking, and is unworthy of the noble 
task they are called on to do. As a theological student, I am ready to 
admit the full justice of such an indictment, but what I feel anxious 
to emphasize is the hope that, with a little more patience, theological 
teachers may yet discover new and better plans for developing the 
mind of theological students than are now employed. : 

On the subject of theological training, theological teachers are 

better qualified to speak than any of their students. However, my 
attention is principally concentrated on those matters only, on which 
- theological students may be welcome to express their opinions. 
The practical suggestions that I wish to present may not be all 
acceptable, but if they coulf be effective in awakening the attention 
of any leader in the Church to this important problem, these words 
would not have been written entirely in vain. 

Theological students in China may not attain any high intellectual 
standard unless they are afforded opportunities to come into contact, 
occasionally if not constantly, with great thinking minds in the theo- 
logical world. If theological students to-day do not think independently, 
it may be partially due to the fact that, heretofore, their minds have 
been confined to function in an unthinking world. But if they are as- 
sociated with thinking minds, will not the compelling force of their 
intellectual powers produce the desirable results? __ 3 

It would be a great intellectual gain for theological students if 
once every year they could meet together, and spend some weeks, or 
months, with a few good Christian thinkers and scholars of the West, 
and receive from their lips instructive lessons given primarily for the 
purpose of opening their minds to the many unsettled serious problems 
of life, and of leading them to the threshold of the vast world of re- 
ligious knowledge. 

This intellectual gain would be intensified by a spiritual one, for 
. the association of like minds, preparing for a common task in life, 
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would naturally engender in them a “consciousness of kind,’’ which we 
do not find among theological students to-day. If a theological stu- 
dent could really feel that his personal problems are also the problems 
of many others like him, and that his present struggles and future 
responsibilities are the struggles and responsibilities of a large group 
of his kind, he would certainly be spared some of his bitter experi- 
ences of solitude and despair. If he could really feel that the move- 


ment to which he is devoted is a nation-wide and world-wide movement, 


and that he is not therefore a social parasite but an important mem- 

ber of a host of Christian soldiers, would he not yet be encouraged to 
withstand a hard battle ? But the opportunity must be given him to 
see for himself some: of his comrades, before he is sent to fight what 
appears to be a one man battle. 3 


But association with great minds should also include association 
with great books. It is a misfortune that among the principal theo- 
logical seminaries in China, there is not a single good library of 
theological books. Without such intellectual equipment, China may 
not hope to produce any great theological thinkers. Financially, it is 
perhaps almost impossible for any one theological school to furnish for 
its students a good library, conducive to the needs of high intellectual 
achievement. Besides, considering the small number of students that 


are studying theology in our seminaries, it would be also unwise. In- 


stead of making futile attempts to build up little libraries here and 
there, would it not be a good policy for the Church in China to take 
steps at once to found a National Theological Library in one of the 
central places accessible to all? If for the promotion of the Christian 
Movement in China, the Church has opened hospitals, schools, and 
universities, how much more necessary would it be for her to found 
such an intellectual institution, if for no other purpose than to preserve 
in China the precious literary heritage of her own life and works ? 


Should this suggestion be acceptable, it would be also necessary to 
make plans for the housing of students and researchers, who may 
find it profitable to spend weeks, months or even years in the Library. 
That day certainly should mark an advance in theological thinking in 
China, when pastors, church-workers, and “returned” theologians would 
find it possible to depart, for a moment, from their heavy tasks, and 
spend a “holiday” in The National Theological Library. 


But all these plans for the intellectual development of the mind 
of theological students would not avail us anything unless they .are 
carried out with the definite purpose of cultivating among theological 
students, the unflinching spirit of searching for Truth; for a. clearer 
understanding of Reality ; and for a better — of God’s Message 
to His creatures. 
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It is here where theological teachers can be of great help to their 
students. The purely academic atmosphere which measures the growth of 
the individual in terms of intellectual achievements only, is not wholly de- 

sirable. ‘The present mechanical system of education, which turns out 
‘sraduates’ at regular intervals, which makes the fulfilment of ‘require- 
ments’ the only standard of success, and which, deliberately or not, 
fosters the unhealthy notion that the mere act of going through a series 
of educational exercises is enough for any Christian worker,—this rigid 
system of education is not and cannot be, the ideal one. The high 
purpose for which theological schools exist, must be brought down 
from heaven to invade, as imperialist forces, every department of the 
seminary life. When the standard of success in our seminaries is raised 
from the mere fulfilment of ‘requirements’ to the grasp of Truth; when 
graduates with academic honors give way to humble bearers of a dis- 
tinct Message, then truly shall theological seminaries be called Schools. 
of Religion. 


The Three Principles of the People* 
A REVIEW ARTICLE 


Ti] E are glad, for our part, that a complete translation of these 
W lectures has been made available to the English-reading public 

even though there is considerable redundancy therein. It should 

be kept in mind, however, that these lectures were delivered 
not to political and economic scientists but in the main to audiences 
including many but little acquainted with the solutions proposed for 
China’s urgent political and economic problems; proposals which have 
now become the driving force in a national movement. We are glad 
to hear, however, that a summary of these lectures may be prepared in 
which will be given the cream of the general outline of Dr. Sun’s pro- 
posals while at the same time discarding the skim milk of redundancy. 
It might be well, in this connection, either to correct or delete the his- 
torical inexactitudes which occur here and there. ‘They are not worth 
indicating in detail as they do not affect the general argument. Yet 
they show that the lecturer did not always have or take time to check 
up his references. Such errors may be in large part due to the fact that 
the notes and reference volumes on which much of the material in these 
lectures is based were destroyed in 1922 when Ch’en Ch'iung-ming revolted 


against Dr. Sun. / 


*THe San Min Cuu I.—Dr. Sun Vat-oen Translated by Frank W. Price- 
Published by the China Committee, Institute of Pacific Relations, Shanghai, China. 
exican. 
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The chief significance of this book is that it enables the reader to 
catch the main lines along which Dr. Sun, a genuine and sacrifical 
patriot, hoped to reform and rehabilitate his nation and people. In 
the main he is concerned with broad general principles, not with de- 
tails. He sets forth visions rather than programs. One does, how- 
ever, wish that he had shown somewhat more definitely how certain 
proposed new lines of policy are to be carried out. For instance, he 
proposes that the people shall have the power to (1) Appoint and 
remove their rulers, and, (2) Initiate and do away with laws. These 
political powers are to be exercised through the suffrage, the recall, 
initiative and the referendum. How are the people to be educated and 
organized for the exercise of these significant political privileges? Per- 
haps it is too much to expect that this question should be answered in a 
series of popular lectures. It is an important follow-through problem 
nevertheless. Neither is it clear whether the government is to be ex- 
ecutive or administrative only. Is, for instance, the legislature to be 
elected by the people or not? The relation of the government to this 
legislature will call for much careful thinking also. Like Plato, Dr. Sun 
conceives of the members of the government as persons of exceptional 
ability and moral integrity though unlike that political theorist he does 
not attempt to state how this government personel is to be trained. 

Dr. Sun has no illusions about human capacity at large. He is 
not simply a humanitarian idealist. He ardently urges political equality. 
Quite easily, also, Plato’s idea of an “educational elective” system could 
be applied in this connection. It would fit into older Chinese ideas of 
selection for political service by examination. Dr. Sun’s does not, how- 
ever, dream of absolute human equality. He proposes to work within 
the limits set by nature. Only a comparatively small minority of the 
people are fitted to participate in governmental service. These are the 
leaders, the geniuses. Then come the promoters and the workers. Like 
Plato (whom he specifically mentions) he would entrust the government 
to the wisest and best, a position to which western democracy will pro- 
bably have to come. He does dwell, however, too much on_ the 
numerical strength of China. He deplores China’s falling birth rate 
and the rising one of the white races. This he fears might mean 
finally the subjugation of China. Yet while he recognizes that China 
has been beaten in the past by peoples smaller numerically than herself 
he does not explicitly note that the foreign nations through whom China 
is now having trouble are also smaller than China, numerically con- 
sidered. Neither does he answer the question, ““Why has China been 
overcome by smaller nations?’’, though one might easily infer that he 
could have done so had he wished. Nevertheless he seems to think of 
national strength too much in terms of mere numbers: though he also 
recognizes explicitly that moral strength and characteristics are essential 
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to national stability. For types of these he goes back to China’s past 
ideals, though urging that in some regards westerners have learned better 
methods of applying them. | 

He has much to say about China’s relations, with foreign nations. 
Frequent reference is made to China’s debit balance in foreign trade 
though one feels that the figures so often quoted ought to be checked 
over rather carefully. Of course he wants new treaties and all im- 
plied therein. At times he talks a little belligerently. He is afraid of 
foreign economic domination. To break it he urges in one of the 
early lectures the severance of economic relations with foreigners. But 
he is not quite consistent throughout at this point. He is evidently 
not afraid of foreign cooperation. In a later lecture he advocates the 
use of foreign capital and experience in developing industry in China. 
He also believes in imitating foreign national policies when such promise 
help to China. China might well, he thinks, follow the protective tariff 
policy of the United States and Germany. Dr. Sun is not anti-foreign. 
But he is decidedly anti-foreign-domination. 

Neither is Dr. Sun simply a vociferous chauvinist. Frequently 
he criticises his own people and conditions in China. He deplores 
their lack of national patriotism which he traces largely to their over- 
emphasized clan loyalty. Reference is made to China’s “Imperialistic” 
periods and achievement. He certainly does not believe that all China’s 
troubles are due to her international relationships. Indeed most of 
what he says has to do with the necessity of internal reform in China. 
He does not overlook, either, the bearing of this on China’s fitness for 
international equality. 

Unlike Plato again he does not conceive of a government without 
economic power: to this he adds economic obligation also. He goes 
tather thoroughly into China’s economic and industrial probiems. He 


finds China’s chief economic difficulty to be insufficiency of food. He 


would have the government accept the obligation to correct this de- 
plorable situation. The government should also run factories for the 
making of clothing so as to enable everybody to have sufficient of this ele- 
mentary necessity also. “The State must shoulder the burden of meeting 


the people’s living needs.” That is an elaboration of the old Chinese > 
idea that the government must look after the people’s welfare. Here 


again a detailed program will have to be worked out. A government 
thus primarily interested in the economic needs of its people would be 
a most interesting. experiment! The government is also to promote 
industry and undertake certain public utilities. In this connection he 


speaks specifically of “state industries.” Yet he does not propose to . 


do away with private ow nership. “The great aim,” he says, “of the 
Principle of Livelihood in our Three Principles is communism—a 


share in property by all.” That seems to be a hint at “Fordization,” 
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from the angle of property rather than capital. He proposes to make 
individual ownership of farming land more general and seeks to insure 
that the “unearned increment” on city land goes not to the owner but 
to the community. These proposals also ratse many questions which 
call for much more detailed consideration than Dr. Sun was able to 
give them. Perhaps Dr. Sun would have carried his interesting 
economic: proposals out in greater detail had he finished the lectures 
thereon, which unfortunately he did not do. : 

It is interesting to note that when Dr. Sun approaches the. questior 
of power for industrial purposes in China he does not think in terms 
of coal and steam but in terms of waterpower and electricity. These 
latter seem to be the most promising sources of China’s future power 
supply. 

Why does Dr. Sun lay so much emphasis on this problem of 
livelihood? Because he does not believe in the economic determinism 
of Marx, whom he criticises at some length, but that “all social changes 
are effects; the search for livelihood is the cause.” Throughout the 
lectures he thinks and speaks much more in terms of life than of 
matter. ‘“When all,” he claims, “have bread and rice enough to eat, 
there will be no more fighting among men.” “But,” one feels inclined 
to ask, ““what of the fight for power by those who have enough of 
the ordinary necessities?’ Apparently he would answer, “We will put 
the power in the hands of all the people.” He does not, however, 
believe in a dictatorship of the proletariat, though the democracy he 
has in mind has in it much more than the mere right to vote. 

Whether or not these new ideals can be achieved along evolution- 
ary lines only Dr. Sun is doubtful. This shows that while he did 
not outline all the difficulties that would spring up in the wake of 
these policies he did not, at least, overlook them. He recognizes, more- 
over, that there are as yet ‘‘no settled doctrines in this field’’ an attitude 
which leaves the way open for experimentation. He does not want 
class-warfare. “Class-war,” he avers, “is a disease.”” - Marx, because. 
of his misplaced emphasis thereon, is only a “social pathologist.” He 
does not think that those who labor with their hands are entitled to 
all the fruits of industry. Indeed he shows distinctly that industry — 
is a cooperative enterprise in which brains, capital and labor are all 
contributing factors. He is not, therefore, anti-capitalistic in the ex- 
trenie sense. Dr. Sun's program would, if carried out, however, put 
some limitations upon capitalistic enterprise and individual profits. He 
wants a juster distribution of economic resources though he has much 
to say about the urgent need to multiply production along all lines im 
China also. He aims to “equalize the financial resources in society.” 

To no small extent the ideas set forth in these lectures are the 
product of the joint experience of China and the West. Neverthe- 
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less Chinese political and social philosophy is the warp to which is 
added the woof of western influences. The administrative power of the 
government goes through a legislature, a judiciary, an executive, civil 
service examinations and a censorship. The two latter are Chinese in 
origin. In urging a process that will put menjof marked ability into 
the government he is utilizing the old Chinese psychology embedded in 
the popular belief that men of ability must rule. '. In dividing men into 
discoverers, promoters and operators he is going back to the divisions 
set forth in Confucianism: here again he also, in general, parallels 
Plato. In urging that the “essence of equality” consists in and will 
be promoted by “moral ideals and the spirit of service” he is again 
setting forth Confucian ideals. He advises against the Chinese seek- 
ing liberty and equality as understood in the West. In their place he 
apparently puts the struggle for a satis factory economic level of life. 
Like Confucius he makes “sufficient food” the first essential of govern- 
ment. Not because he lightly views the above human values but be- 
cause, he thinks, the Chinese have had more of them than is generally 
understood. He urges the Chinese to “recover their ancient morality” 
though at the same time calling on them to pay more attention to 
personal culture, which includes social amenities. “If we search for 
the fundamental reason,” he says, why we are under foreign political 
and economic domination “we will find it in the Chinese failure to 
cultivate personal ‘virtue.” Thus at times does Dr. Sun use the flail 
of the prophet on the back- of his own people. He exemplifies the 
words of Confucius, “Can love be other than exacting, or loyalty 
refrain from admonition?’ Finally he urges that the goal of the Prin- 
ciple of livelihood is “Confucius’ hope of a ‘great commonwealth’.” 
“The ancient teaching of loyalty,” he says again, “pushed to its limit 
meant death.” So he calls on modern patriots to risk and even lose 
their lives for China. In place of “loyalty to princes” they must put 
“loyalty to the people and to our tasks.” 

In short one feels that in spite of their occasional inexactitudes 
and incompleteness in detail these lectures are the fruit of an attempt 
to face frankly and fearlessly China’s weaknesses and needs and a 
sincere and disinterested desire to show the way to cure the weaknesses 
and meet the needs. Certainly they offer great possibilities for a far-.. 
reaching and stirring national program. Closer adherence to the ideas 
of Dr. Sun would have enabled China to avoid many things: which 
have happened in the last few years. Dr. Sun is giving voice to the 
heart of a nation that counts itself among the “oppressed.” His is 
not, however, the voice of a suppressed spirit. , 

Our thanks are due to the translator for his laborious labor of 
| love and to the China Committee, Institute of Pacific Relations, for 
making available this book. By reading it we — come to under- 
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stand the aspirations of one who has, for the time being at least, dis- 
‘placed the older leaders and sages of China in the heart of his people. 
Perhaps the general reader can best show his appreciation of their work 
and Dr. Sun’s visions by approaching them in the words and spirit 
of Confucius , “I hear much, select the good and follow it.’’ 


Outlook Conference of Fukien Gicistions 


MAMIE GLASSBURNER 


T is appropriate that in Fukien, which ae the pena degree 
of Christian occupation of any of the provinces, there should 
have been made the first attempt, since the Revolutionary Move- 
ment swept northward, to hold an interdenominational confer- 

ence, on a basis of a wide area. 

The project was conceived and executed by the North F ukien 
Christian Council, an organization which came into being seven years 
ago for the purpose of federation and concerted action among the 
various Christian bodies. Originally it consisted of twenty representa- 
tives from the three large denominations, Congregational, Episcopal, 
and Methodist, working in the northern part of the province. But 
recently it has been enlarged to a membership of twenty-five, includ- 
ing representatives from Amoy, Swatow, and Chingchew. | Two-thirds 
of the members are Chinese. 

The first union Conference was held three years ago on the out- 
skirts of Foochow valley. It was a retreat for fellowship, Bible study 
and prayer, and proved so well worth while that a similar meeting was 
conducted in 1925, and it was considered a matter of much regret that 
conditions in 1926 made another such gathering impracticable. Early 
in 1927, as the Council faced the crucial problems demanding its atten- 
tion, there was imperative need of a conference planned on a more 
widely representative scale than any previously held, a meeting that 
might reveal the common mind of the Church of Fukien and streng- 
then its resistance against present-day insidious opposition. 

From the early days of difficult seed sowing, the Church in Fukien 
_ has seen steady growth. In the joy and glory of harvesting and in 
the passion for achievement, the arduous pioneer days came to be 
largely forgotten. Methods, policies and institutions seemed to be of 
paramount importance. The present crisis, with its storm of opposition 
and criticism has thrown men back upon God and led to heart search- 
ing, to examination of methods, and to a quest for a message adequate 
to the new opportunities. However, such a quest, such a search, such 
a rigid self-examination, in order to be most fruitful, needed to be 
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done not only by individuals alone, but by an united company of be- 
lievers, each one in deep fellowship and co-operation with the others: 
so in the summer the call was sent out, suggesting the appointment 
of three delegates from each ecclesiastical area-unit of each denomina- 
_ tion. The desire and response of the Church,was shown by the fact 
that while the faith of the Executive Committee had compassed only 
a hundred delegates, over one hundred and seventy were enrolled, each 
paying a registration fee and many paying a large share of their heavy 
expenses for travel. 

One-fifth of the members of the Con femenes were women. Ap- 
proximately one-half were Methodists, one-third Anglicans, and one- 
fifth Congregationalists. “Three were members of the Chinese Independ- 
-ent Church. Six of the leading spirits were men and women holding 
post graduate degrees from American universities. A goodly number 
were graduates of Chinese schools of college grade while the majority 
were products of mission secondary and higher primary schools. Four 
of the men from one of the Southern districts had never before travelled 
- on a steamer or visited the provincial capital. Many of the delegates 
were young men still serving their novitiate. Most of them were men 
-and women in the prime of their life and service; but no one enjoyed 
the Conference more, or will carry more of it back to the Christian 
community than an energetic old gentleman, a layman, from one of 
the up-country districts. He was sixty-eight years of age and a 
Christian of fifty-seven years standing. The venerable head of the 
Independent Church spoke with authority in a voice that carried through- 
out the auditorium, and was always accorded a respectful hearing. One 
of the Hinghwa delegates, a promising young minister, delegate elect 
to the General Conference of his church in America, is a grandson 
of the earliest preacher of the Gospel in the Futsing field, while one 
-of the most helpful of the women delegates, a bright young college 
graduate is a first generation Christian, converted while in school. 
One of the leading spirits, the young man in charge of the Bible study 
groups, had, a few months before, been arrested and, with many in- 
dignities, paraded through the streets of Foochow. Another, a woman 
who has given thirty years of loyal service to the Church, had a few 
days before the opening of the Conference, been compelled to flee 
secretly from her station in order to avoid arrest by armed soldiers. 

Ninety-five per cent of those in attendance were Chinese. A Con- 
ference drawing arbitrary and exclusive racial lines would not have 
been truly representative of the spirit of the Church of Fukien: so 
while this “Outlook Conference” was distinctly Chinese in plan and 
execution, yet the foreign missionary was there, deeply interested in 
all the proceedings, and at the request of the Chinese leaders, taking 
a vital, though in no sense a dominant part. 
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All of these—young, old, cosmopolitan, back-woodsman, easterner, 
westerner, erudite and unlettered, came from all parts of Fukien to 
tell and to hear how the Church is “riding the storm,” and in a week 
of close comradeship to gain courage and vision for another “‘cruise.” | 
| The program was planned for meditation, intercession, inspiration, 

report, and discussion. It was hoped that in all of these there would 
emerge, as the central theme, “Christ and His Cross.” These words 
in large Chinese characters, hanging over the speaker’s platform helped 
to keep the thought constantly in mind, and to make the atmosphere 
af the Conference as a whole, a reverent seeking after fellowship with 
Jesus in His suffering. 


Centering their thoughts about the last days of Christ’ s life, the 
Bible study groups met at the first hour each morning, to meditate 
on the great teachings of the institution of the Lord’s supper, the wash- 
ing of the disciples feet, the agony in Gethsemane, the trial before 
Pilate and the seven words of the Cross. This study was a fitting 
preparation for the hour of prayer, which held the central place in 
each forenoon session. It was impressive to see the entire Conference 
on its knees in continued intercession for the nation, for the Church, 
and for the opponents of Christianity. 


: Each day, Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin, a secretary of the N pitoia 
Christian Council, brought burning messages from the book of Isaiah. 
Not only will Isaiah, from now on, be a living book to these men 
and women delegates, but they face the future with a new conscious- 
ness that they are working with God. What a challenge! .. . to bea 
true patriot like Isaiah; to be equipped, like the prophet, with a sense 
of God and the eternal which gives moral fearlessness at all times; to 
be a man, who while conscious of his own and his nation’s sins, has 
the assurance of forgiveness, and the confidence of being called of God; 
to be one, who while facing squarely the hard facts of life and condi- 
tions about him, is steadied by a high hope; to be a part of that rem- 
nant, faithful to the truth, through whom redemption is to come to 
the nation. Finally, from the prophecy of the suffering Messiah, there 
was brought the message that as Christ apart from the Cross could not 
save men; so a church that shrinks from the Cross is void of redemp- 
tive power. The Church must trust in the power of love to save men. 
Reliance upon any other method or any other power denies the Cross 
and crucifies the Son of God afresh. 


Among the local religious leaders, who addressed the Conference, 
was Bishop John Hind, who spoke on Jesus and His Cross; Rev. Ling 
Tu Cu, who brought a never-to-be-forgotten message on “The Cross of 
Jesus. . . and myself”; Archdeacon (now Bishop) Ding Ing Ong, who 
stressed the place of the Cross in our message and Bishop Wallace E. 
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Brown, who gave the closing address on “The Cross in our program 
service.” 


The important function of Christian Recreate? in the new opportun- 
ity of moulding the thinking of a nation was stressed by Wang Chih 
Hsing of the “Bulletin of the National Christian Association,” Shang- 
hai. The problems faced by Christian schools were ably explained by 
Dr. H. C. Tsao, Secretary of the National Christian Educational As- 
sociation. He urged co-operation with the government in its attempts 
to regulate and improve education in China. The work and outlook 
' of the National Christian Council, the coming Council at Jerusalem, 
and reports from various sections of the Province of the condition and 
the prospect for the Church, were chief among the interests presented 
through the six conference days. 


A thrill went through the assembly, when on the second evening, 
Rev. Lyman L. Peet was introduced. Eighty years ago this very month, 
his father, one of the first missionaries in North Fukien arrived in 
Foochow. The event was enhanced in meaning by the presence on the 
same platform of a group of representatives of the Chinese Home 
Missionary Society, one of whom made the striking prophecy that in 
fifty years from now, if the Home Missionary Society continues its 
‘present remarkable rate of growth, there will be no further need of 
foreign missionaries. 


No one single feature added more to the spirit of the Conference 
than the presence of these Home Missionaries from Yunnan. Three 
were new workers goirig out for a period of five years. Four others 
were going back for special evangelistic work. One of these, a woman, 
had been out in the work nine years without a furlough. Another 
was C. K. Lee, Secretary of the Society. His report of the work, 
and his messages to the conference were powerful in appeal and chall- 
enge, and wholly in keeping with the theme and mood of the gathering, 


Without any appeal or even suggestion from these Chinese mis- 
sionaries themselves a financial offering was made by the conference 
for their work and over a hundred and thirty dollars were spontane- 
ously given. Although the financial response was good, it was much 
excelled by the spiritual response. To many the realization that the 
Chinese Church was sending forth and supporting missionaries in 
pioneer fields, gave new vision, and brought a deepened sense of mis- 
sion. Here was also inspiration for the spirit of independence, and 
encouragement for the hope of union, for in the Missionary Society 
with men and women of various sects and from North, South, East 
and West, working together in perfect love and harmony, we saw a 
prophecy and a pledge of a united Church and a united Nation. The 
contacts of the delegates with these men and women who had been 
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izing the message of the Cross in far off Yunnan proved to be one 


of the greatest spiritual benefits of the Conference. 

Out of the discussion groups, and through the mill of public 
debate, came many serious and vital thoughts as to the present and 
future. In the study of Christianity in relation to other religions, the 
unique contribution of the former in giving to the world a Savior, 
was clearly shown. The goal of a United Church for China was stressed 
again and again. The need of adjusting or interpreting Christianity 
to the new patriotism in China was voiced as a challenge to the Church. 
The necessity was felt for greater emphasis on rural evangelism. It is 
the Church’s duty to co-operate with the government in its fight against 
the drug evils. Industrialism as a danger, the demand for economic 
reconstruction, the plight of the laboring classes, all were marked as 
points at which the church must be of service. The Church’s message 
for the hour must have the power to implant in the new civilization, 
which is knocking at the door of China, a morality, a spiritual found- 
ation, which shall be able to elevate Chinese society, family, education, 
and politics, all into conformity with the teaching of Christ. : 

Except in a few instances the tide of persecution has turned, and | 
a new opportunity is sweeping in upon the Church. Of course there 
are problems. . . of changing control, of finance, of leadership, of 
adaptation to new conditions: but these will pale into insignificance 
before that blaze of missionary zeal and purpose, and that spiritual | 


glow of consecration, for which this Conference has labored and prayed. 


Our Book Table 
A History or tHe Orient. Sreicer-Bever-Benitez. Ginn and Company, New York. 
_ This history, intended as a text-book, does two things. First it gives 
the origins of Oriental civilizations, peoples and nations in India, China, 
Japan, Malaysia and Indio-China. Second it shows the relations of these 
Oriental civilizations and peoples with the West: the development of inter- 
lacking world-relationships. The period covered runs from 3000 B.C. to 
1921. A chronology gives the main dates and events for this whole period 
and all these peoples. This includes important western dates and events. 
Numerous maps, also, show in graphic form the extent of different empires 
or groups at certain times. Two major human impulses, trade and religion, 
come in for frequent treatment, so far as regards the intermingling of the 
Oriental and western peoples concerned. The grand sweeps of Oriental 
and western history are clearly brought out, brought up to date and 
treated in terms of intermingling and interdependence rather in terms of 
the isolation which marked the earlier periods of the history of the peoples — 
concerned. The aim of this historical restatement is to help set up 
sympathetic understandings between the peoples of these different civiliza- 
tions and “furnish them with knowledge of one another’s cultures as a 
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basis of mutual understanding and respect." In other words this history 
is an appeal for internationalism. 

_ We found the book very interesting especially where it treats of China 
even though it is of necessity much condensed. To read is to understand, 
for instance, the Chinese fear of imported religion. The early representa- 
tives of western nations came to the East assuming the right of their 
peoples to annex whatever they discovered. Religious influence came at 
times through traders but more generally through missionaries. At times 
religious effort was deemed a part of imperialistic aims and plans. When, 
for instance, the ——— asked how the Spanish sovereign had managed 
to gain control of so many countries they were told that soldiers worked 
with the native Christians to overthrow the native government. Naturally 
the Japanese “attacked Christianity because they feared the ambitious de- 
signs of the countries from which the missionaries came.” China has shown 
the same fear though the situation was not, so far as we know, so bluntly 
put in her case. About 1900 the old Empress Dowager and her govern- 
ment tried to divorce Christianity from real or assumed imperialistic 
sanctions without success. This fear of the relation of imported religion 
to imperialistic aims is rooted deeply in China’s sub-consciousness. The 
- divorce between religious propaganda and political aims and instruments 
must be made complete ere it will disappear. 

China has had her periods of imperialistic expansion which Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen frankly recognized. But it would appear that this has been due 
mainly to the influence of subjugating peoples. The Mongol Empire was 
the greatest in extent of any included under the name of “China.” 
Under the Mings, who were not imperialistic or interested in expansion by 
force, it shrank considerably. Then under the Manchus it again expanded. 
Chinese Imperialism, therefore, has in the main been something imposed by 
non-Chinese peoples upon a less imperialistic Chinese people. One of China’s 
constant characteristics, since foreign intercourse with western nations started, 
is that during the time of intercourse with western nations, usually bent on 
political and territorial expansion mainly though not exclusively in the interests 
of trade, China has not had that same world-conquering desire. Her friend- 
liness to western nations and traders has fluctuated with this fear of external 
exploitation. It was this fear that finally culminated in the Boxer effort 
and helped overthrow the Manchus because they seemed unable to remove 

It is interesting to note, however, that China and Japan have never 
been subjugated by western nations though at times China came nearer to 
it than her neighbor. China has been forced to her knees more than once. 
She has been mulcted heavily in the way of indemnities. Yet one is im- 
pressed by the fact that China has staunchly held her own. In spite of 
her military weakness and, at times, weak and decentralized governmental 

inery she has remained technically free. Her troubles now are per- 
haps due not to any determined foreign desire to subjugate her but to the 
more important fact that her days of national isolation are inevitably past, 
and those of commercial interdependence upon her, with the result that 
China has to fit into a new, world relationship for which she has not yet 
developed effective administrative machinery. ‘China at the end of the 
hfteenth century. was still far ahead of Europe in wealth, industry and 
culture.” Since that time, however, the situation has been sviesail with 
regard to the first two considerations. The machine and industrial civiliza- 
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tion that has appeared in the West has raised a new set of questions for 
China and the rest of the Oriental world. The increased productiveness 
and material strength of the West has created a period of world expansion 
mainly in the interests of trade. Perhaps the trade-motive has its uses 
other than those of profit. For it has forced the Oriental peoples to re- 
construct their political and economic life and has made it necessary also 
for western nations to set up international machinery through which the 
necessities of this day of interdependence may be met. Naturally one asks, 
“What will the as yet unsubjugated spirits of China and Japan mean to 
the world when their hands are equipped with sufficient of this western 
machinery and power?” We may expect a contribution to human culture 
and freedom that will go far in helping the Orient and the Occident to 


realize their best ideals together. 


Wauat's Ricat With D, Raamusarn. The Commercial ‘Press Lta., 


In this book a foreign business man of a takes up the cudgels 
= the bombastic criticism of China by self-conscious Nordics. He 
wields the cudgel lustily. He has covered it with stinging and pointed 
retorts to these critics, especially Rodney Gilbert. He also flays those 
“fine writers who guess their way into literary fame at the expense of 
China.” After being forced to read so much one-sided criticism of China 
one gets a compensatory satisfaction out of the bold retorts in this book. 
There seems to be something in the passage across the Pacific which pre- 
vents the fiery critics of China, with whom this book enters into combat, 
from looking behind them. In consequence they see only the weaknesses 
of China and are blind to those of their own people. This writer bids 
them look behind as well as before. He shows, for instance, the two sides 
of the “infamous piece-goods crisis of 1920” in a way that does not leave 
the Chinese bearing all the infamy. Many other “indiscreet” revelations are 
also made. He believes that the “squeeze” or “commission” system is 
scientifically unsound. Nevertheless he holds that the difficulty involved 
is more economic than moral. But not only does this stinging anti-critic 
appreciate Chinese difficulties he has much to say of their good qualities 
and high ideals. He sympathizes with their “struggle to free themselves 
ef fetters, both within and without” and believes that, “China and its millions 
stand at the dawn of an immense regeneration.” He riddles the idea that 
what China needs is more “sabre-rattling” by showing how futile it has 
been in establishing anything like lasting and satisfactory international re- 
lationships. With sure aim he hits at western snobbery in China and puts 
the false culture in the settlements or concessions under the X-Ray, ex- 
posing all its bones and gruesomeness. He is of the opinion that the 
Chinese “have grasped the essentials of living” in an “immeasurably greater 
degree’ than westerners. “Christian workers,” he affirms, “have done iv- 
finitely more good than harm.” Nevertheless the lack of adjustment 
between their work and China’s needs comes in also for trenchant criticism. 
And finally he pleads for a readjustment of Sino-foreign relations that 
recognizes that the Chinese have certain rights in the premises. Of treaty- 
pees he says, “They will have to cease thinking in present terms of two 
solated factors, Chinese and foreign, and regard the two as one and in- 


dissoluble.” Perhaps this writer deals somewhat too freely in caustic con- 


Shanghai, China. Mexican $3.50, 
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ment to make a good readjuster, Nevertheless one welcomes this attempt 


to show that China has a case against her too virulent critics, 


CHINA in By T’anec Foreword by Dr, Tsar Yuen Per. Preface 


by Hon Bertrann Russi. Published by Noel Bouglas, London, Pp. 167. 


This book is divided into five parts. The first is called China in Peace, 
and is a description of what the author regards as the “Utopian social 
system” of ancient China, The second part is called China in Chains, 
In this section the author sketches China’s early conflicts with the West, 

rtraying the struggle as one of Chinese morals against western interests. 
e then goes on to speak of the chains of extraterritoriality and fiscal 
dependence, the missionary problem and its bearing on the disintegration 
of China, and international loans as an instrument of subjugation, Part 


Three deals with China’s revolt against western exploitation and the rise 


of national self-consciousness. The fourth part elaborates this theme still 
further, while the fifth part, which is called, China a Great Power, looks 
towards the future. The closing words of the book are “Whether her (i.e. 
China’s) influence will be for good or for evil, for peace or for war, ts 
for the Western nations to decide.” | 

The portion of the book that will most interest readers of THe 
RecorDER is the chapter on The Missionary Problem and its Bearing on 
the Disintegration of China. If we wish to see ourselves as some others, 
at least, see us, here is a looking-glass. The author criticises missionaries 
as being political agents, as being a disruptive force in Chinese life, as being 
intolerant and bigoted, and as being misinterpreters of the spirit of China, 
In so far as his criticisms are just, they should do us good; in so far as 
they are wrong, they will probably do us little harm, The book is worth 
reading because it represents the views of a certain section of the Chinese 
public, and it is wise for us in these days to understand Chinese thought 
as fully as possible, in order that we may work most effectively towards 
better relationships between China and our own peoples. - 


CHINESISCHE Pauwosopniz. Professor Heinrich HackmMaAnn. 406 Pages. Issued by 
Gustav Karka, Published by Ernest Reinhardt, Munich, Germany. | 
Most students of China’s religions are acquainted with the excellent 

works prepared by the same author on the different aspects of Buddhism 

in Asia. They will be glad to know that Prof. Hackmann has now sup- 

— these studies with a remarkably good book dealing with Chinese 

Philosophy. Prof. Hackmann goes much more into detail than Prof. Forke 

in his work, recently reviewed in THe Recorper, On the other hand he 

ends his highly a and vivid descriptions at an earlier date, namely, 
with Wang Yang Ming (1472-1527). This is to be regretted because the 
newer re hy under the late Manchu dynasty has also an interest of its 
own. f. Hackmann gives a very true and living picture of China’s 

Golden Age in regard to philosophical thinking. ‘This is made possible by 

the fact that the author has studied China’s old religions in a very thorough 

way. Nowhere have religién and philosophy been more deeply interwoven 
than in China. His treatment of Lao-tzu and his school, Confucius, the 
earliest thinkers and systems is exceedingly illuminating. We see the old, 
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original Chinese ideas like a broad stream floating down through the cen- 
turies taking into its flow mighty currents as for instance the highly deve- 
loped philosophy of Mahayana Buddhism—and still in the main recogni:- 
able as fundamentally Chinese in thought. We get a wonderful perspective 
of the master-philosophers during the Sung period, culminating in a remark- 


ably fine description of the beautiful personality of the noble and broad- 


minded Wang Yang Ming. Professor Hackmann’s book will remain a 
treasure store for all students of China’s spiritual life for many, many years 


to come. 
K. L. REICHELT. 


oy THE NorTH-CHINA BRANCH oF THE Royat Asiatic Society. Vol. LVIII, 
1927. 


This journal does not appear very often. When it does it provides 
intellectual pabulum suited to various tastes. For the sinologue this issue 
deals with, ““The Siege of Saianfu and the Murder of Achmach,” “Political 
Parties of the Northern Sung Dynasty,” and “Chou-kung, the Duke of 
Chou.” The second article shows the upset created by Wang An Shih’s 
radical schemes and the causes for their ultimate failure, not the least of 
which was the absence of trained administrators. The artistically inclined 
can delve into the art of Mei Lan-fang and “The Motives of Chinese Art,” 
a never ending subject of investigation and source of diverse opinions. 
The scientist may pore over “The Genus Gueldenstaedtia” and the anthro- 
pology of the Buriats. For the bookworm there is a long list of critical 
reviews. For those with a more human and religious interest Mrs. Coul- 
ing provides an article on “The Patriarch Lu.” Li Tsu is the third of 
the Eight Great Immortals of Taoism and the foundation of the religion 
of the Chin Tan Chiao, (usually translated “The Golden Pill Sect” but 
more fairly to be translated, says Mrs. Couling, “The Cult of the Precious 
Elixir”) if not its actual founder. The religion of this sect is seen to 
be both magical and mystical. Li is “a radiant preexistent Being, who 
left his heavenly home to take flesh and bloed for the sake of mankind, 
and still lives to answer prayer and give help to mankind.” Arguments 
are advanced against the surmised connection between this sect and Nes- 
torianism. At one point, however, Mrs. Couling finds a point of similarity. 
Both the Assyrian Church and the cult of Lii Tsu honored signal examples 
of filial piety and loyalty by a solemn reading in public temples and private 
shrines of “the names and merits of these worthies, with one or three 
bows to each according to his status.” Though the religious ideas of 
this sect parallel to some extent those in Christianity the best authorities 
do not admit that it derives its ideas therefrom. The article provides 
some interesting glimpses into some popular religious ideas which might be 
an aid to the understanding of some Christian ideas. 


Tue Furure or Caristianity. Edited By Sir James MARCHANT with an Introduction 
by Rt. Rev. ArtHur C. Heaptam. John Murray, Albermarle St., London. 


“The Church had,” says Dr. W. E. Lofthouse, Principal, Handsworth 


College, “formed the minority habit of mind.” This took place before the 


“conversion of the Roman Empire.” But unfortunately the “minority habit 
of mind” continued to exist even after a majority attitude was in order to 
meet the “chance offered by that momentous event.” This book demonstrates 
that a majority attitude is now influencing Christian thought. In it fifteen 
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educational and ecclesiastical leaders, partly belonging to the Church of 
England and partly Free Churchmen, attempt to reconstruct the presenta- 
tion of Christianity to meet modern ideas and the modern mental and 
spiritual mood. This reconstruction is called for in the light and challenge 
of three problems. The first is stated by Dr. Sydney Cave, President of 
Cheshunt College, Cambridge, “To an extent unprecedented since the first 
Christian centuries, Christianity is in intimate contact with non-Christian 
religions, and the problem of its relation to them will not wait our con- 
venience.” The second is that overlooked by the “minority” mind in the 
fourth century—transforming the world instead of fleeing from it. The 
third, which stands out most in the minds of the contributors to this book, 
is that of modern scientific and philosophic attitudes and ideas. In the 
light and challenge of these problems all the main lines of religious belief 
and life are treated. Many more questions are of necessity raised than 
are conclusively answered. A\ll the contributors to the book, for instance, 
accept in general terms the principle of evolution as applied to revelation, 
Christian apprehension of truth and nature. Yet when it comes to such 
questions as the revelation of God in Christ they stand for finality rather 
than evolution. We found the book full of stimulating and challenging 
thoughts. Two main approaches are evident. First there is much digging 
into questions which in their very nature are insoluble. In this regard 
the book contains much of interest primarily to the philosophical and theo- 
logical expert. The discussions in this connection do not tend to sim- 
plification of the Christian Message. “This,” some would say, “is impos- 
sible anyhow.” Dr. R. W. Matthews, Dean of King’s College, London, 
says, “The relation of these two elements (human and divine) in the one 
personality of Christ is not the subject of apostolic speculation.” Does 
this fact allow us to present the Christian Message apart from such 
speculation also? ‘We are reminded in this connection of the words of 
Jowett, Master of Balliol (1870-1893) :—“No greater calamity has even | 
befallen the Christian Church than the determination of some _ un- 
certain things which are beyond the sphere of human knowledge.” Having 
in mind, therefore, the simple souls—the great majority—to whom such 
speculations give little guidance into the spiritual life we are inclined to 
think that the future of Christianity depends most upon the emphasizing 


of the second approach, that of Christianity as a matter of personal re- 


lation between the individual and God. This approach is well stated in the 
last chapter which treats of “The Evangelization of the World,” as the 
“winning of the allegiance of all people to a person and that person, Jesus 
Christ.” As a starting point for a worthwhile religious life this is under- 
standable and meaningful to both the expert and the simple soul. Many 
of the things discussed in this book are too academic for most pulpits. 
But if Christianity is to hold its place it must call for a common personal 
allegiance that will unite the expert and the simple soul in a common 
experience and effort. As a matter of fact most of the arguments in this 
book are based on experience and most of its appeals on common effort 
for the transformation of individual and social life. 


Tue Conprrions or InpusTRIAL PEAce. J. A. Hopson. George Allen and Unwin, 
Lid., London. 4/6 net. 


_ The author of this book evidently accepts the dictum, sometimes heard 
iowadays, that economic competition and strife are aspects of war. He 
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also looks upon this economic struggle as international in scope. Yet he 
believes that economic peace should be put in the place of economic war, 
however veiled. He riddles many current slogans and easy solutions by 
showing up the intricacy of the problems involved. He is not out for a 
socialist or communistic community. And yet he urges that modifications 
are needed to make the present industrial order tolerable. Ah! There's 
the rub! The present industrial order is intolerable! One basic difficulty 
is brought out very clearly. Industrial owners want to run their concerns 
as independent units whereas they are parts of an interdependent economic 
unity in which there are interlocking factors and influences beyond the control 
of any one concern, no matter how big, and which affect all concerns in 
many ways. The last chapter gives a “Peace Policy for Industry.” This 
has to do largely with the relation of the state to industrial enterprises. 
(1) There are “services which are of literally vital importance to the 
community” and which cannot be run on the basis of “effective cooperation.” 
For such services public ownership is necessary. (2) As to trusts or 
cartels he concludes that “judicious use of the taxing power would be a 
more effective instrument” of control or direction than any other State 
policy. (3) In those trades where effective competition safeguards the 
interests of the consumers ‘“‘the intervention of the State will be confined 
to securing subsistence wages and other minimum conditions for labor, 
emergency subsidies where trades are temporarily damaged by causes out- 
side their control or provision, and to providing equitable tribunals for 
settlement of disputes between employers and workers.”’ In short the State 
must see that the interests of workers and consumers are properly safe- 
guarded. Throughout this is a most thoughtful book. It digs deep. All 
interested in more tolerable industrial relationships should pore over it. 


Tue Woriv-Woe Carr. H. P. THOMPSON. Student Christian Movement, 32 Russell 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 4/— net. | 


This is a brief and stimulating review of the challenging situations 
now facing the Church of Christ in Japan, China, India, The Moslem 
World and Africa. An interesting bird’s-eye view is given of the political 
and religious developments in China. Some statements need qualification. 
To say that Buddhism is being ‘deserted’ by the educated classes is to 
exaggerate somewhat. Many educated people are taking this attitude; others 
are not. Another statement to the effect that “the initiative needed for 
breaking new ground” is “not found so freely among the Chinese as among 
the foreigners” needs to be accepted cautiously. In more than one way 
the Chinese are showing too much initiative for the foreigner! He also 
speaks of “the exaggerated praise given to-day to all that is Chinese, and 
(the) exaggerated contempt heaped upon all that is Western.” That state- 


ment is entirely too strong. A minority of Chinese radicals may be voci- 


ferating in this manner. Certainly the group with which we are constantly 
in contact is not. However, he also recognizes that “it is the lives of 
Christians and Christian nations that deter many from becoming Christian.” 
He thus aims to be fair. The author is sympathetic with those forces, 
usually youthful, which are stirring up the minds of their nationals and 
seeking for new and better social and political conditions. “It is easy,” 
he says, “to criticise Young China and the student class; it is wiser to 
sympathize with them.” He tries to look at the situation through the eyes 
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of the aroused Oriental and seeks to show how Christians must meet their | 
desires and correct in their own plans and nations the things that hinder 
the free development of Christianity. He is trying to formulate the new 


_ “World-Wide Call.” 


Minsan. J. C. Keyte. Alstom Rivers Ltd., 18 York ts Adelphi, London. 


At many points this story is thrilling. Through it also runs the sug- 
gestion as to how earnest-minded Chinese and generous-minded westerners 
can help one another. There has also been threaded through its warp and 
woof appreciation of the difficulties high-minded Chinese officials are up 
against and the machinations that so often thwart the honest efforts of 
genuine patriots. Min San Wu the adopted daughter of a missionary, and 
Sei Ling Meng, an ex-bandit second-in-command, are the principal characters. 
The strenuous adventures given in this novel foilow those given in “A 
Daughter of Cathay.” Meng finally escapes all his enemies; he had only 
been a bandit under duress anyway. He and Min San are married. At 
this point a romance slowly begins to unfold which ends in an idyllic way. 
Together they travel abroad that Meng may prepare himself for worth- 
while service to China: that had long been his secret ambition. After their 
return to China, he finally wins reinstatement in social standing and starts 
out on his real career. Perhaps the psychology of the hero and heroine 
shows at times too much of a western tinge. But in spite of the necessary 
pictures of China at her worst we are given fascinating glimpses into Chinese 
character at its best and hints as to how China may win through her present 
troubles. It is more than an entertaining novel. It is a glimpse into 
the heart of China. © 


Tue Stave J uUNK. Frank L. Pacxarp. Hodder & Stoughton. 7/= net. 


This is a good story for the tired missionary. A planter’s son sets 
out to track down the murderers of his uncle and the attackers on his 
father’s house. The securing of two exquisitely carved idols are the main 
objects of the murder and the attacks. To get them a ruthless group of 
Chinese are willing to go to any end. It develops that they are hollow 
and contain the two parts of a puzzling cipher which gives the clue to 
a hidden treasure. The story works out all right in the end. The treasure 
goes to the father of the self-appointed detective to whom it had in a way 
been given by the leader of the band of cut-throats. But of course many 
thrilling incidents occur in the meantime. The number and variety of 
narrow escapes should stir the most jagged mind. An old sea captain, 
foreign planters, Malays, a Hindoo and a British secret intelligence of- 


| ficer and his sister, play dangerous and sometimes disastrous parts. 


THE Goppess or Mercy. James Livincston Stewart. Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. 3 


The “Goddess of Mercy” is a missionary doctor who was eventually 
slain by a madman. This name she won from the Chinese as in keeping 
with her ministry of mercy. In the course of her ministrations she comes 
into touch with an unwanted girl baby, a Chinese doctor, an official, some 
tribesmen and many others. These lives are intertwined through the work- 
ing of various Chinese desires and superstitions. A love story is also run 
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through the network of human interactions. The purpose of the novel is 
evidently to relate in attractive form the changes and disasters that the 
Revolution has brought to West China. Bandit raids, kidnappings and ex- 
tortions play their part. Here and there interpretations of some recent 
events are worked in. As for instance the Anti-Christian Movement is 
explained by an ardent student revolutionist as an indirect attempt to over- 
throw the influence and power of foreign governments in China through 
an attack upon a particular group of their nationals. The misery result 
ing from ignorance, ruthless militarism and the breakdown of old sanctions 
during a transitional period occupies much of the background of the storv 
One wonders whether the shadows in the picture do not at times unneces- 
sarily obscure other and perhaps brighter aspects of Chinese life. This 
feeling, however, may be due to the fact that the reviewer is one of “ 
many, native and foreign, not in the melée” to whom, by the way, the nove 
is dedicated. The novel gives one a good insight into the terrible struggle 
through which West China has been and still is passing. It is a good 
introduction to life in China at its worst. — 


Correspondence 


A Query Answered, 
To the Editor of | 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—In your November 
issue the Rev. J. Wesley Shen seeks 


- to correct the impression which he 


says has been created by a review 
in the issue of the REcorpDER for 
August that the book “A New 
Chinese Interpretation of Christ,” 
(CHINESE REcorRDER, August, 1927, 
p. 535) is subsidized by the Nation- 
al Christian Literature Association. 
He says “So far as I know this 
organization has never, as an In- 
stitution, had any relation what- 
ever with the book.” Since this is 
so perhaps Mr. Shen will tell us 
why the book is circulated free 
from the office of the National 
Christian Literature Association and 
why application for a copy should 
be made to the Rev. J. Wesley Shen, 


Yours sincerely, 
J. Darrocu. 


To the Editor of 
The C hinese Recorder. 


Dear Str:—The copy of Dr. J 
Darroch’s letter sent in as answer 
to mine published in the previous 
issue of your esteemed journal was 
read with interest. I greatly ap- 


_ preciate your courtesy in permitting 


me see it in advance of publication. 

Dr Darroch has a perfect right 
to insist upon a point which in my 
judgment, however, has already been 
settled. Is not this insistence un- 
necessary? I have decided, there- 
fore, to make this letter the last 
one on this matter and shall not 
say anything more whether he is 
satisfied or not! 

I said in my last letter that Wen 


_ Shih as an institution had had no- 
_ thing to do with the book in ques- 


tion. The word “subsidy’ in this 
connection is altogether misleading 
The National Christian Literature 
Association has not spent a single 


| 

| 
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penny on the book. Why, then, 
should I handle its distribution? 
This I do not in the name of 
the Association, nor as its secretary, 


but as. an individual and a pupil of. 


Mr. Chang, the author of the book. 
Who in the world has the right to 
question the relation between Mr. 
Chang and myself? To make the 
story short, Mr. Chang, quite un- 
aware of the consequences, an- 


nounced that Wen Shih was one of | 


his distributors. I objected strong- 
ly to this. Corrections were made 
both in the “Christian Intelligencer” 
and the “Christian Advocate” to 
the effect that this was a mistake 


Besides, I took the trouble to blot 


out the Association’s address in the 
book and to put my own in its place. 
Hitherto applications for the book 
have been chiefly addressed to my 
home. I am able, therefore, to say 
that I have taken every measure 
possible to safeguard the Associa- 


tion from getting into theological 


controversies which, in the name of 
Christ, I mercilessly condemn. © 
Now as to the value of the book, 
I don’t. know how many of our 
critics have read it in full and so 
understand what the author is talk- 
ing about. It should be understood 


that my preface was written for the 


_ so-called “Short Bible,” only one 


section of the book, which is, I be- 
lieve, if not an achievement, at least 


a great attempt. Mr. Chang in 


spite of alf\the criticisms that may 
have been made against him has 


attempted to make a selection of 


passages from the Bible which, in 


his judgment, are of real value and 


worth recommending. This attitude 
is, I am sure, far more Christiat 
than that of a person who blinds 


his eves and swallows the whole 


whale, flesh and bones. Moreover, 
in my preface I also made it clear 
that on many points I can hardly 
agree with the author. In Chinese 
we say, ARF hh.” There- 
fore so far as my carefulness and 
Christian spirit are concerned I 
should not be called further into 
question. | 

In closing I must apologise for 
my straight-forwardness. But in 
order to make my position clear I 


feel that this is incumbent upon me. 


Sincerely yours, 
WESLEY SHEN. 


— correspondence is now closed.— 
D.]. 


— 
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IMPRESSIONS OF KWEICHOW. 


_ We were delighted with the beauty of the country, predominantly 
mountainous, with lovely little fertile valleys. The rice fields and corn- 
fields were at the height of the crop. All through both Yunnan and 
Kweichow the crops are very good this year. The population is apparently 
sparse. If it were not for the terrible opium curse of this region the 
people would be able to live comfortably, for the most part. It is said 
that eight or nine out of ten, of the adult population of these two provinces 
use opium habitually. The’effects upon the people morally and physically 


are very pronounced. The smoking is done openly, with no attempt to 
hide it. It is the rule to be invited to smoke when being entertained by 
Officials. All classes indulge in this habit. In fact it is almost impossible 
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to find a coolie who can get along with less than two or three opium smokes 


a day. These carrying coolies, by the way, get very good wages, averag- 
ing $1.00 (big money) a day, and they can easily live on 15 cents a day 
in this region. Rice, for instance, costs only three cents a catty in contrast 
to eleven cents (or more) in Peking. On account of there being no cart 
travel (because there are no roads) in Kweichow there are thousands of 
carrying coolies travelling these trails daily. Everything that goes into 
Kweichow must be carried on the backs of either men or horses. ~ 


We travelled into the capital of Kweichow on one of the three main 


routes and travelling day after day for eighteen days on the narrow, slippery, 
steep, partially stone paved trail we realized more than was possible in any 
other ways the great need of this region for communication. | 
Opium is the most valuable commodity produced, and it is about th 
only thing that is valuable enough to export with the present primitive 
means of communication. One never before appreciated the important 


economic bearing of the opium production of these provinces. Likely it 


will be impossible to control the opium traffic until modern communication 
is established. 


Motor transportation is the logical modern method to employ in China, - 


and we were delighted to find enthusiasm in Kweiyang for building motor 
roads. Since January a remarkably fine beginning has been made by get- 
ting the right of way, the road blocked out, and partially built for 600 li. 
The Famine Relief Commission has two Chinese engineers on the job 
finishing the survey to Ch’ih Shui (on the Yang Tze) and is training 
sixty technical students selected by the Governor who will be prepared to 
direct the conscripted farm labor. ‘The Governor expects to call out 100,000 
farmers to work on the roads as soon as the rice crop is harvested. The 
motor roads under construction are thirty feet wide, are to be well crowned, 
and eventually macadamized. At present there are several miles of com- 
pleted motor road immediately around Kweiyang, and we were met two 
miles out of the city by the Governor in a new seven-passenger American 


car, the only automobile in Kweichow, which had arrived just a few days 


before we did, having been carried in sections on men’s backs from Canton. 
It took fifty days for the car to reach Kweiyang. 7 : 


Kweichow is probably the most peaceful and quiet province in China 


at the present time. The Governor, on our farewell call, assured us that 
his purpose was to maintain order and peace and that his purpose in invad- 
ing Yunnan was simply because Yunnan is riddled with bandits, and Kwei- 
chow’s products cannot get out to the railway under the present conditions. 

There was entire freedom from anti-foreign feeling in Kweichow, so 
far as we could see. In fact we were treated most cordially and courteous- 
ly by everyone, whether we were known or not. The few British C.I.M. 


missionaries who are there say that conditions for work were never better, 


and of course they are bemoaning the fact that many of their colleagues 
are being held at the port cities. | : 

I was much surprised to find that about half of the population of 
these two provinces is made up of tribes’ people, who, for the most part, 
seem to be a sturdy, hard-working, peaceable people. 

On our way in we were escorted by a Mr. Mao, Kweichow official 
delegate to the Yunnan Government, and the day that we passed over the 
region where Mr. Schlichter was killed we had to have 100 armed soldiers 
as the bandits were so bad. And on the same trip on our return the Kwei- 
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chow soldiers had come in and had control. We really needed no soldiers 


but were given a small guard of some twenty. On our return trip the 
Kweichow troops controlled as far as Makai. Another day on our return, 
where bandits were reported bad on our way in, and where we had had 
over thirty soldiers, we did not have a single soldiér to protect us, as the 
Colonel at Shih Tsung Hsien assured us the bandits had been cleaned out. 
It remains to be seen whether or not Yunnan will be able to govern herself. 
At present the T’ang party is being driven out, and the Lung party is in 
power. But there are still two or three other factions anxious to get into 


power. 
Lois PENDLETON Topp. 


‘CHRISTIANS HELP SOLVE ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. 


The majority of the Chinese dress in cotton clothing, the weaving 
and dyeing of which are comparatively easy processes to learn. The pro- 
motion of schools for the teaching of those processes is one way in which 
the Christian Movement may help to solve China’s economic problems. 

About eighteen months ago a Christian young man at Linchow, Kwang- 
tung, an isolated city in a poorly developed district, started such a school. 
At first the essential capital and buildings were provided by missionaries. 
For the past year the school has been in rented Chinese houses, remodelled 
to admit abundance of light and air. Most of the $2,000 capital was fur- 
nished by thirty-six Chinese, in amounts varying from $2 to $300. It was 
suggested that 12% profit on goods made and sold might be secured. As 
the investogs were actuated by altruistic motives, they are not greatly con- 
cerned that no dividends have yet been paid. 

The students learn to weave and dye towels, drillings and figured 
cloth for garments, using equipment of local manufacture. Some also learn 
to knit stockings on machines. | 

The prescribed course is completed in six months, but many students 


s stay longer to perfect their skill. Forty-six students, thirty-six women 


and ten men, have finished the course. In age they range from fourteen 
to thirty years, most of them being in their twenties. Twenty-two are now 
working at their trade as their homes are scattered in the mountain towns 
far and wide for forty miles around; six are doing post-graduate work. 
Some are making a living, other are losing money, according to initiative and 
opportunity. A weaver’s outfit for home work usually costs about $20. 

In the school the day opens at 6.30 with half an hour of religious 
worship and instruction. Then an hour is given to the study of such 
subjects as Dr. Sun’s Principles, the abacus, arithmetic, dyeing and weav- 
ing. Illiterate students, a minority, learn to read from Christian books. 

Work hours are from 9.00 to 12.00 and from 1.00 to 4.00. The time 
from 6.30 to 8.00 in the evening is spent in the same way as the correspond- 


ing period in the morning. 


The men and women students have meals and classes together, but 
work separately. The ability and devotion of the principal and his sister, 
a young widow of culture and piety, are largely responsible for the fine 
spirit of the school, which resembles a true Christian family. 

Students pay $20 tuition fee for the six-months’ instruction. If with- 
vut money, one may work out the tuition fee after finishing the course. 

About half the students have been Christians, and nine have joined the 
church in eighteen months. ene 
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The school has recently opened a little shop for the market of its pro- 
ducts near the school and on the main street of a suburban village through 
which many people pass on their way into and out of the city. Here tailor- 
ing is being started in a small way. A small stock of sundries adds some- 
thing to the profit. The shop is patronized largely by students from the 


nearby mission schools and by the entire Christian community. 


This project appeals to the writer as one weli worth while and easy 
o: duplication in many localities. | 

fission work here is in an unusually prosperous and hopeful condition, 
with Chinese principals, i: all the schools. There have been no laber or 


anti-foreign troubles here. | 
P. MontTGoMEry. 


SHADOW AND LIGHT IN HUPEH. 


The fact that Rev. John Peterson and myself, have spent this month 
in our field in North Central Hupeh, enables me to respond to your request 
for a report on conditions. So far as the military situation is concerned, 
it is the usual story about intrigues and strifes between ambitious war- 
lords. In Siangyang and Fancheng, General Fang Chen-wu has an immense 
mass of troops probably over 30,000. They are poorly equipped, however. 
When they arrived, over one month ago, they were supposed to be under 
Feng Yu-hsiang, but now they are said to have shifted their allegiance to 
the side of Tang Sheng-chi. Enlisting of recruits is going on and the 
farmers complain that it is nearly impossible to get needed help for their 
work because so many are drafted into the army. By all accounts a large 
quota also comes from local robber bands. To support these vast hordes 
compulsory contributions and taxes of every kind are being levied upon 
the helpless people until they are groaning under the burden. Fortunately 
the crops were excellent, otherwise the outlook would be altogether hopeless. 

One day last week General Fang managed to expel the troops of his 
rival; Hsu Sheo-chun. Hsu: himself was arrested, about one thousand of 
his men were disarmed and some seven or eight thousand of them made 
their way south in the direction of Kingmen and Tsienkiang. It was an 
almost bloodless fight but panic reigned in the city for a couple of hours. 

On the whole General Feng’s soldiers are well behaved. So far, they 
have shown no opposition to our work. In fact they pay no attention to 


us whatever, though they occupy our houses and our schools. In Fancheng 


a good deal of damage has been done to the buildmgs of the L.U.M. 
That was done last spring, however, during the fight against the com- 
munists. Even the graveyard in Fancheng was desecrated—the stones turned 
over and the trees mutilated. ae 

A considerable part of the drillimg of the new troops consists in smg- 
ing the popular slogans against imperialism and the great Powers. The 
rhythm and melodies remind one of Western singing. On their coats the 
recruits have a motto to the effect that they are ready to die for the abroga- 
tion of the unequal treaties. | 

The officer occupying the mission station was kind enough to evacuate 
my side of the double house and have my study nailed up, so I found my 
library intact. Possibly we might have been able to get the books eut of 
the premises entirely, but since we could not stay on anyway, I considered 
it better to leave them in peace. Otherwise, after we had left, others mught 
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have come in and the last estate have been worse than the first. The worst 
destruction takes place whenever there is a change of occupants. _ 

The bright side of the story is the uplifting time we have been 

privileged to have with the Christians and especially with’ our Chinese 
fellow-avhetanre. We held a conference in Siangyang for a week and it 
was by far the best meeting we ever had in this field. The fact that the 
missionaries have been away for half a year does not seem to have been 
such a great calamity after “all Upon the contrary, our Chinese brethren 
have learned valuable lessons that they probably would not have learned 
under other circumstances. In some respects they have grown more during 
these few months than formerly during an equal number of years. The 
Lord is making all things work together for good to them that love Him. 

While they thus have made good in our absence they nevertheless were 
eager to have us come back as soon as the doors should open. The spirit 
of estrangement that has been felt more or less ever since the Shanghai 
tragedy, May, 1925, has disappeared and we feel drawn closer to each 
other than ever before. Common losses and dangers and sufferings seem 
to have opened up new channels of mutual understanding and sympathy. 

A side trip to Nanchang last week was: specially encouraging. We 
had the pleasure there of opening again the church that had been closed 
ever since the communist attack in the middle of February. From here 
we go on to Icheng, Kingmen and Kingchow. We have to spread our- 
selves over the whole field and so cannot give much time to local places. 
Moreover, the Consul would not give permission to stay on and this time 
I am trying to obey him. Revolution and war are raging in the land and 
in the long run it is best for all concerned that the foreigner keep out of 
the way as much as practicable. But the work is going on and I have a 
growing faith in its future. In spite of deplorable outward circumstances 
this trip has given me hopes and a fuller assurance that our labors have 
not been in vain. 


Siangyang, Hupeh, October 26, 1927. 


November 2, Kingmen. 


We have just finished a two days’ conference with our fellow-workers 
in this large district. As an extra number on our program to-day we were 
treated to one of these wild firings that take place whenever one body of 
troops tries to expel another. Only a few were wounded, but the poor 
people were panic-stricken. It seemed impossible to meet for the closing 
session of our conference, but we had a special prayer meeting and through 
the mercy of God the storm ended as suddenly as it had begun. New 
troops (belonging to the “Second Army’) came into possession and they 
began their rule by posting proclamations comforting the people and de- 
nouncing Tang Sheng-chi. Our conference was able to continue and now 
in the evening we have closed with an impressive ordination service, two 
of our faithful evangelists being ordained to the ministry. Altogether it 


has. been a day we shall sal forget. 
P. Matson. 


THE OUTLOOK IN NANKING. 


“Soldiers are coming and going. There is still much occupation of 
private and _ buildings. The Ministry of Justice is occupying the 
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Language School buildings. Four Sikhs, who claim to represent the 
revolutionary movement in India, were assigned by the Municipal Head- 
quarters of the Revolutionary Party to Dean Reisner’s house. Newly 
arrived soldiers scoured the University grounds for quarters. They took 
over all habitable residences except the late Dr. Williams’ house which was 
filled with University teachers. In some cases staff members were com- 
pelled to evacuate in favor of the soldiers. These new soldiers seemed 
good-tempered. They were willing to pass by the main buildings of the 
. University when they found them fully occupied for school purposes. A 
Red Cross Unit occupies the Drum Tower Church of the United Christian 
Missionary Society. All the buildings of this Mission at South Gate are 
likewise occupied except the Women’s Jubilee building of which only a 
few rooms on the second floor are occupied by a general, well-disposed to 
Christianity, who has prevented the occupation of the remainder. A girls’ 
and boys’ schools are carrying on in this building. Popular opinion in 
China, however, does not rest easy under military billeting any more than 
in the West. On the night of November 3, soldiers looted in the city. 
They were chiefly interested in money and jewelry but did not despise 
shoes and cloth. Banks and silver shops, it was reported, were ¢leaned out. 
Mutineers or soldiers taken in from defeated armies were charged with the 
looting. Some of these were reported as executed. a 
A few commercial and official foreigners are living on the river front 
and maintaining excellent relations with their staffs and Nationalist officials. 
Eight foreign members of the staff of Ginling and two of the University 
are in Nanking, according to our latest information. The foreigners at 
Ginling are “voluntary prisoners within their own gates.” The officials of 
the foreign office of the Nanking Government have provided a special guard 
to see that no soldiers enter Ginling compound. Several of these officials 
have visited Ginling and seem most anxious for it to continue to function. 
Foreigners moving about are unmolested. The people all seem friendly. 
Even the soldiers do not trouble them directly. However some of: the 
foreign houses which were most wantonly wrecked are gradually disappear- 
ing piece-meal. Trade is dead, unemployment increasing and the price- 
level up from 25% to 60% with the exception of rice which is plentiful 
because of good harvests and the practical prohibition of shipping. Farmers, 
however, are in a serious plight. = 7 
Agitators are still active only among the farmers, in some sections, 
urging them to throw off burdensome rents. The traditional Chinese 
moderation is coming into evidence again. The Nationalist Government has 
announced its intention of not interfering with the administration of the 
Maritime Customs and has also asked the French co-director of Posts for 


the Peking Government to take the same title concurrently for all the ‘ 
territory in their control with a view to maintaining the efficiency of the ‘ 
service. The National Students’ Union recently instructed its branches to a 
drop the idea that strikes are patriotic and to stick steadily at their school t 
work as the best means of serving the country. Former students are ( 
holding various ranks in almost every government office. This provides tl 
continual contacts which to some extent have taken the edge off of former ‘I 
fears. Staff members of Nanking University are in bad shape financially; d 
economy is the order of the day; for instance there will be no coal this h 
winter. Sunday services are in excellent condition under the initiative of e 


i students. These are attended by a number of graduates now in govern- re 
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ment service. The Municipal Government has been giving special attention 
to streets cleaning. Gambling is also prohibited, Taxes, however, are 

In spite of the general friendly feeling which is apparent the time 
does not seem to have arrived for the return of more than a very limited 
number of missionaries. | | 


consist of Bishop Sanford of San 
Joaquin and Dr. John W. Wood, 
Executive Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of missions. ee 


Agriculture and Forestry 
at Nanking University—So far 
as is known, the plant improvement 
field work, both at Nanking and at 
the cooperating stations, has carried 
through without mishap, all plant- 


ings of winter crops having been 


harvested and dates secured, and 


all summer. crop plantings having 


heen made. There was an ex- 
cellent seri-culture season with a 
production of over a million layings 
of silkworm eggs. We have as yet 


had no labour difficulties. Field | 
trips in connection with extension | 
activities had to be curtailed some- — 


what on account of disturbed con- 
ditions in the countryside. 


Baptist Missionary Society in 


Shansi and Shantung.—The Mis- 
sionary Herald for October, 1927, 
announces that all the stations in 
these two provinces have been re- 
occupied and that missionaries and 
their families have returned thither. 
This has been a matter of collective 
decision. Chinese Christian leaders 
have also urged it. In Shansi, how- 
ever, civil war still goes on. Full 
resumption of mission work in that 


province is not therefore considered 
advisable at the present time. When 
the missionary party arrived in Tai- 
yuanfu, in August, they found that 
church work had been well main- 
tained during their absence but that 
hospitals and schools had suffered 
considerably thereby. Most of the 
staff of the hospital had found other 
employment. This necessitates the 
re-training of helpers. The Wom- 
en’s Hospital, however, had secured 
the services of a _ foreign-trained 
doctor and has been able to carry 
on. 3 


Women’s International e 
for Peace and Freedom in China. 
—This Association was founded in 
1925 for the purpose of binding to- 
gether women in every country who 
desire to promote international co- 
operation and peace. At present the 
League is concerning itself with 
affairs in China. It has _ been 


' decided to send the following as a 


delegation to China: Camille 


-Drevet, France, Edith Pye, England 


and Mrs. Grover Clark, United 
States (and Peking). This delega- 
tion expects to arrive in Shanghai 
in December. During their visit 
the members of the delegation aim 


to meet various groups of Chinese 


women. The objects of the dele- 
gation are to:—(a)Establish closer 
contacts between Chinese women and 
those of other countries. (6b) Con- 
fer with Chinese women on the 
question of national autonomy. 
(c) Take note of the effect of in- 


On The 
National Council (Anglican) 

Commission to Visit China.—The 

National Council, American Epis- 

copal Church, has sent a Commis- 

sion to China. The Commission will 
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dustrial conditions on the present — 


situation. (d) Develop interest in 


the League in China. After this 


visit the delegates will give publicity 


to all they see and hear with a view © 


to promoting a better understanding 
of the aims and problems of China. 


Missionaries Put Under Synod. 


—At the Synod (Irish Presbyterian | 


Mission. Fakumen, Manchuria) 
July, 1927, an important forward 
step was taken. In future the loca- 
tion and work of missionaries is 
to be under the jurisdiction of 
Synod. The practical method of 
carrying this out will be through a 
Policy Committee of Chinese and 
foreigners. The [Irish Council 
made a start by putting their pro- 
posed locations before two Chinese 
representatives of that Synod Com- 


mittee, before passing these loca- 


tions. (Scottish Council does not 
meet in summer.) At the Policy 
Committee a motion was proposed 
by me and seconded by D. T. Ro- 


bertson, Principal of Manchuria — 


Kian College, that missionaries give 
up their voting powers in Synod. 
(This has been agreed to in prin- 
ciple by Conference already). But 
_ the Chinese members of Committee 
declined to accept the motion. They 
would not accept our offer to give 
up voting powers. And it was, so 
far as one could see, not mere cour- 
tesy, but their real desire, either in 
all or most of the Chinese members’ 
minds. Rev. F. W. S. O'Neill. 


Conditions in Paotingfu.— 
American Board schools have open- 
ed with unusually large attendance. 
There are 320 boys in T’ung Jen 
School and nearly 100 girls in Pei 
Chi. The girls are on an equal 
basis with the boys for the first 
time this fall in that they are not 
required to study Bible or attend 
church or chapel. There are volun- 
tary Bible classes in the school and 


a fairly good percentage of the 


girls attend the Sunday church ser- 


vices. Miss Phelps, who is teach- 


ing English at the girls’ school re- 
ports that there is more discussion 
of religion among the students than 
ever before and perhaps as much is 
being done to stimulate an interest 


in real religion as was ever accom- * 


plished by compulsory Bible and 
church attendance. Two girls came 
to Miss Phelps recently and said 
they wished to unite with the church. 
Thev also told her that they have 
promised themselves to be regular 
attendants at the church services. 
Of course it is too soon to judge 


how the new changes will work out 


but from present indications it seems 
as if we might have a profitable and 
happy year, if only the militarists 
would give us half a chance! 


The Changing Mission Field.— 
At the fall meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Reference and Counsel 
several suggestive aspects of mis- 
sion work were brought out. Dr. 
Diffendorfer, secretary Methodist 
Episcopal Board, said “that as a 
result of his study of the mission 
field it seemed that mission organ- 
izations had made too much of the 
quantitative side of their work 
without sufficient emphasis on the 
quality of their work. He was 
afraid that too much effort had 
been expended to transfer American 
denominationalism to the mission 
field and that this was hampering 
the development of the indigenous 
church in many countries. He also 
emphasized the necessity of the 
boards sending an additional type 
of missionary in the person of 
prominent ministers from __ the 


home land, whose experience and 


ability would qualify them to 
render a most vital Christian service 
for a year or two in visits to the 
various countries in Asia.” Dr. 
Endicott pointed out the “exceed- 
ingly serious situation in the Chris- 
tian Church in Korea arising from 
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the fact that Christianity had not 
yet become vital among the younger 
generation in that country.” It was 
also pointed out that American mis- 
sionarv organizations are receivinz 
in the neighborhood of G. 40,000,000 
a year for the carrying on of the 
Christian enterprise in other lands. 


The Educational Situation — 
Earlier in the year, it looked as if 
many schools and wniversities in 
China, both Government and private, 
' would not be able to open their 
doors this autumn. Educational 
institutions in North China wer: 
_ having a difficult time because they 
. were suspeeted by the mnilitarists 
- as hotbeds of revolutionary thought 
“and propaganda. In Nationalist 
territory, all schools are undergoing 
-a complete  reorganizition. But 
. contrary to expectations, nearly all 
schools have opened. Government 
_sehools like the Tunglu University 
itn Yunnan, the First Chungsan 
University in Canton, the Third 
Chungsan University in Hangchow, 
the Fourt!: Chungsan University 
in Nanking, the National Univer- 
sity in Peking, the Tung Pei Uni- 
versity in Moukden and others have 
comnienced work. Private educa- 
tional institutions like Amoy Uni- 


versity in Fukien, Fuh Tan and 


Kwanghua University in Shanghai, 
and Nankai University in Tientsin 
are cafrying on as usual. Christian 
schools like Canton Christian Col- 
lege, Hangehow Christian College, 
Fukien Christian University, Soo- 


chow University, Shanghai Baptist 


College, Nanking University, Gin 
ling College, West China University, 
Shantung Christian University, 
Yenching University are open and 
most of them are crowded to their 
utmost capacity with students. The 
only notable exception to this rule 
is Hupeh and Hunan where all 
schools are ordered closed for six 
months im an effort to clean out 
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_ resuming their education. 


Cation at. 


communistic students.—Letter f rom 
T. Z. Koo. 


Schools ih Tehchow, Shantung. 
—The Porter Middle School for 
boys and Wyckoff Memorial School 
for girls, known together as “‘Grin- 
nell-in-China” schools, opened three 


weeks later than usual with about 


two-thirds their usual enrollment. 
Poor crops, militaristic demands on 
farmers and bandits have prevented 
scores of boys and girls from 
Schools 
and students in Tehchow itself are 
not apparently troubled by these 
economic difficulties. An inquiry 
into the sources of the fees paid by 
the boys revealed the following in- 
teresting facts. Exactly half of the 
total amount paid in fees came 
either from the boy’s father or the 


head of his home; one-fourth was 


borrowed by the boys or their 
fathers at rates of interest varying 
from 2% to 6% a month; the re- 
mainder came in several ways; four 
students sold land, one sold a 
donkey, nineteen boys work in the 
school, some borrowed from special 
school funds, others received aid 
from special sources and eleven were 
the sons of mission employees. Of 
twenty new boys in the Middle 
School not one had borrowed money 
to come. Apparently the fathers 
are not borrowing money to send 
their sons to a new.school. For 
the first time the Middle School has 


a trained Chinese instructor of 


athletics. He is a graduate of the 
Y.M.C.A. School of Physical Edu- 
Soochow. He 
aroused considerable enthusiasm for 
athletic exercises. Among other 


exercises on October 10 formal an-. 


nouncement was made of registra- 


tion with the Chinese Department 


of Education. A group of five 
faculty members has been organized 
which is to meet weekly and plan 


| for ways and means of improving 
_ all aspects of the school life. 
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What of Marshal Feng ?—Some 
time since a Chinese priest (An- 
glican) came into contact with Mar- 
shal Feng and reported his impres- 
sions in the “Hankow Newsletter.” 
These were reproduced in the 
“Living Church,” October 1, 1927. 
Rev. Cary T. Y. Fang, the priest 
in question, went as a member of 
the Red Cross unit sent from 
Hankow on the request of Marsha! 
Feng. ‘As a result of his intimate 
contact with the Marshal he casts 
doubt on the stories of his apostacy. 
The Baptist Mission compound at 
Chenchew, for instance, had been 
occupied by Nationalists as head- 
quarters. On the basis of religious 
liberty as embodied in the constitu- 
tion of China, Marshal Feng ob- 
jected to this arrangement. He, 
_ therefore, had the church thorough- 
ly cleaned and turned over to the 
congregation for its legitimate uses. 
It has not since been used for 
secular purposes. Proclamations 
were issued announcing religious 
freedom. It was found on inquiry 
frem pastors.in Loyang and Chen- 
chow that while churches had some- 
times been used by the Nationalists 
that Christians were, at the time the 
inquiry was made, in full and un- 


disturbed possession thereof. It 


was also a matter of common 
knewledge that Marshal Feng is a 
Christian. Mr. Fang was unable 
to ascertain whether services and 
Bible classes are still carried on in 
connection with Marshal Feng’s 
army though he did hear of each 
soldier being obliged to commit to 
memory a catechism based on the 
“Three Peoples’ Principles.” Mar- 
shal Feng also maintains as former- 
ly stern discipline in his army, with 


democratic freedom when off duty 


and simplicity of life and dress 
among officers and men. Marshal 
Feng welcomed Mr. Fang in a 
cordial way. He remarked, also, 
“It will not do to destroy the Chris- 
tian Church.” 
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treat.—Recently fifty-four students 


and eight members of the staff of 


Shantung University spent a week- 
end in retreat on Hsiung Lung 
Shan, Shantung. This retreat has 
become an annual affair. This one 
surpassed all others in its general 
spirit of friendliness and coopera- 
tion. Particular attention was 


- given to the problem of indifference 


to religion among the students. 
The lack of participation in courses 
in religion, now elective, was care- 
fully considered and its bearing on 
western supporters of the institu- 
tion stressed. However, it was 
brought out that interest in religion 


is not confined to the organized 


work, such as Bible classes, night 
school, etc. There is a “real wealth 
of unorganized activities” in the in- 
stitution. During the last year 
several small groups linked together 
by Bible study and prayer, have 
sprung up and persisted. These 
groups have no organization and 
their personnel is known only to 


themselves. Yet they fill a “real 


place in the religious life of the 
university.” Students are often 
met who while not participating in 
the organized activities of the Uni- 
versity yet enter fully into the lives 
of these groups. 
general feeling in the retreat “that 
the line of future progress lies in 
developing such small groups.” On 
Sunday morning Rev. Yee Hsing- 
lin affirmed that faith could free 
men from the bonds of their en- 
vironment: This meeting closed 
with a communion. A friendly 
picnic in the afternoon followed by 


 prayer-meeting after supper 


brought the retreat to a close. Such 
retreats result in an attitude, rather 
than in any special activity. Any- 
thing done as a result thereof 1s 
done spontaneously rather than a3 
a prescribed duty. 


Collecting Medicinal Herb as a 


Relief Measure.—Bishop Frank L. 


There was a- 
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Norris of the Anglican Mission, 
Peking, has called to the attention 
of the Famine Commission, the 
famine situation of Northern Shan- 
si. Drought and military have been 
the causes. There was no rain in 
that region up to the first week of 
July, and, at the time, the autumn 
harvest was hopeless. 

Fortunately, the districts involved 
produce the herb, Ma Hwang 
(ephedra), which has been exten- 
sively used as a medicine in China 
from earliest times and recently in- 
troduced to the western medicine 
for the treatment of asthma and 
hay fever. Annual export from 
North China of this herb has been 
30. to 50 tons at about 15 to 20 
cents a catty. 

Utilizing this natural feature of 
the famine area in question, the 
Executive Committee decided, on 
the recommendation of Bishop 


Norris, to grant a sum of $5,000. 
for the collection of this wild-grown | 


product with a view to exporting 
it, so that the inittal outlay will be 
recovered upon its disposal. Thus, 
at the meeting of the Executive 
Committee on August 10th, the sum 
of $5,000 was granted for this pur- 
pose to be administered by Rev. F. 
J. Griffith, who acts in the matter 
on behalf of ‘Bishop Norris. Added 
to this $5,000 from the Commission, 


Angilican Mission provides a 


similar sum for the same project. 
It is hoped that the project will 
prove to be a_e real economic 


undertaking since it not only pro-- 


vides employment to the needy 


families in the stricken area, but — 


also will help to preserve a valuable 
natural product the value of which 


has been recognized by both the 


Chinese and western medicial men. 


Famine Commission Bulletin, Octo-. 


ber, 1927. 


Church and Officials.—Two in- 


cidents of last summer show the 
respect qften shown to the church 
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by the military government officials. 


At Sangyuan, fifteen miles north 


of Tehchow, the Church people had 
rented a larger court than they 
were using. _ Many soldiers arrived 


with no suitable place to be quar- 
tered. The officer in charge learned 


_ of the large court used only for a 
_ small girls’ school. He asked the 


caretaker to let him use the place for 
his soldiers. The caretaker said he 
would have to get permission from 
Tehchow. This he did not attempt 


_ to do for two days. When the of- 


ficer returned he had not even 
written Tehchow. The officer then 


found another place large enough 


for the girls’ school, giving the care- 
taker two days more to move out 
of the school. The soldiers are still 
occupying that court. By finding 
another place for our work and 
giving the school time enough 
to move out of the larger court the 
officer and his soldiers showed their 
good will towards the church. 

The other incident was in the 
nature of a lawsuit at Linghsien, 
twenty miles east of Tehchow, 
where we. had secured the use of a 
piece .of property by mo 
Certain women relatives of the man 
who mortgaged the place to us re- 
fused to vacate it and were still 


there months after the transfer of 


money had been made. These 
women finally took the case to the 
official in an attempt to have the 


church ousted from the property. 


After hearing the case the official 
ordered the women to vacate the 


premises immediately. Since then 


the church has been in much more 
favor in that city because of the of- 
ficial decision in its favor. 


The Situation in Wuhu.—As 


result of a visit in the latter part 


of October, Rev. C. A. Burch,. 
United’ Christian Missionary So- 
ciety, reports as follows: ‘ We 
found Wuhu very peaceful. Prac- 
tically all the troops of the Wuhu 
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Government had left the city and 
all mission property was free of 
soldiers. Our Boys’ School at Y1 
Shi Giai Church and Girls’ School 
at the Women’s Center were carry 
ing on with only a slight decrease 
in enrollment compared with last 


year. Not only were church mem- . 


bers and friends delighted to see 
us but everywhere along the streets 
we encountered pleasant faces and 
a most cordial attitude toward us 
as foreigners. The people seemed 
more friendly than they have been 
for a number of years. | 

Our property at Wuhu has suf- 
fered very little damage. While 
- foreign buildings have been occupied 
by troops there has been no de- 
liberate looting or wanton destruc- 
tion. Some repairs. will be neces- 
sary to our North Gate missionary 
residence, which suffered somewhat ; 
but inside the city our buildings are 
uninjured. Wuhu Academy has 
been occupied by the soldiers of one 
army after another. Furniture and 
equipment have suffered from use 


and abuse but several hundred 


dollars will cover the extent of 
es. 


The Methodist General Hospital 


at Wuhu has never ceased to func- 
tion and is just about ready to open 
its fine new plant, which is not 
surpassed by any in the Yangtse 
Valley. Dr. and Mrs. Brown and 
members of the hospital staff arc 
living under normal conditions on 
the hospital compound and other 
foreigners connected with business 
firms and the customs are occupy- 
ing their own residences. So far 
as local conditions are concerned it 
would be perfectly feasible for our 
missionaries to return to Wuhu but 
the political situation is so unstable 
that no one can be sure how long 
a conditions may remain favor- 
e.”” 


The Nationalization of Hang- 
chow Leper Hospital.—The.Hang- 
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chow Leper Hospital of the Church 
Missionary Society was taken over 
by the provincial government of 

ekiang in March, 1927. Natural- 


ly, many changes have been made © 


in the administration of the institu- 
tion in accordance with the policy 
of the government. The following 
letter from Mr. Chen Dzong-sing, 
one of the inmates there, who was 
sent there by the Chinese Mission 
to Lepers, throws much light on the 
conditions of the hospital :— 
“Commissioner Ting is now the 
superintendent of the institution. 
Besides himself, who acts concur- 


_ rently as the chief physician on the 


hill, there are two other resident 
doctors. one business manager, and 
one pharmacist. The government 
appears to have plenty of money 
to run this hospital. But drastic 
changes have been made which 
make the hospital very different 
from what it was under the manage- 
ment of foreigners. Two things 
deserve special mention. First re- 
ligious meetings and Bible study 
are now strictly prohibited: Second, 
a most rigid segregation is being 
enforced. There is a poster put on 
the gate at the entrance which reads, 
"This is a leper asylum; visitors are 
unwelcome.’ Inside the asylum, all 
the gates are locked as though it 
were a prison. Nominally, lepers 
are allowed to get out on leave oi 
absence, but when they ask. for 
leave their requests are generally 
not granted.” | 

Miss Tsung Ing of Swatow, one 
of the young ladies who has gone 
to the Hangchow Leper Home for 
Women, speaks quite highly of the 
conduct of the doctors. In her 
letter to the general secretary of the 
Chinese Mission to Lepers, she 
writes ; “Since the beginning of July 
we have had two or three doctors 
staying on the hill. They seem to 
be very kind and amicable; and 1:¢ 
much concerned about the welfare 
of the patients. . .. Thrgugh their 
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persuasion, and at first much against | 


my will, I have moved from the In- 
fectious Disease Hospital to the 

Home for Women in accord- 
-ance with their policy of separation. 
They accord me especial treatment 
and try every way to comfort me.” 
pi Leper Quarterly, September, 


What Happens When the Mis- 
sionaries Leave?—Those respon- 
sible for evangelistic work in the 
Tehchow, Shantung district of the 
American Board work do not feel 
that “the Chinese Church is 
floundering around lost in a wilder- 
ness just because the missionary 
leadership was taken away sudden- 
ly.” The vanishing of this mission 
ary leadership in a night did, of 
course, make it difficult for the 
country church members to readjust 
themselves. They even anticipated 
another Boxer persecution. The 
Church elders were stunned. Other 
leaders, however, realized what was 
happening. The: Chinese leaders, 
Superintendents Evangelistic 
Committee quickly made plans for 
a “tour of explanation.” Their pur- 
‘pose was to clear up the minds of 


the church members and encourage — 


them to seize the new opportunity 
to show that the Christian Church 


is already indigenous in China. At _ 


first things stood still. But gra- 
dually work was resumed in the 
various stations. Then there came 
to the Chinese leaders a deeper 
realization of the significance of the 
situation thus created. They saw 
that whereas a few years ago the 


Church was an unimportant ele-_ 


ment in community life, it had as a 
result of anti-Christian agitation 
and the anti-imperialistic movement 
become a center of popular interest. 


They then asked themselves’; “What | 


have we to show them when they 
come asking questions? How can 
we justify our existence? What 
particular contribution can we 
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make?” By way of answers. to 
these questions emerged a need for 
new literature to distribute among 
the people, a call for study classes 
for the “masses,” such as the Thou- 
sand Character classes, and the 
promotion of itinerant evangelism 


to open up new places to the Gospel 


They are still, However, calling for 
missionaries to replace the five who 


| are gone. This is not due to any 


desire to evade responsibility 
They do, however, see their need 
of being led on; of being stimulated 
to new life and endeavors; of being 
better trained for their greater 
tasks. They feel the need of the 
inspiration the missionary can give. 
They feel the need of the experi- 
ence of cooperation with the muis- 
sionary. They feel the desire to — 
walk not behind him or in front 
of him but «with him to work out 
the problems together. 


Mission Property and the Chi- 
nese Church—The West China 


Missionary News, October, 1927 
_ published a short historical state- 


ment of an attempt to transfer the 
deeds for a piece of mission pro- 
perty to the Chinese Church con- 
cerned. The property in question 


was that of the London Missionary 
Society in Chungking which was m 


1910 transferred to the Canadian 
Methodist Mission. This transfer 
did not altogether satisfy the mem- 
bers of the Church connected with 

the London Mission. In January, 


- 1921, this church assumed full re- 


sponsibility for its finances. The 


relation between the church mem- 


bership and the missionaries became 
more tightly knit as years went on. 
Some of the younger members of 
the Conference urged taking advan- 


tage of the situation to declare “a 


certain amount of independence.” 
To this proposal, however, strong 
protest was made by this self-sup- 
porting church at Chungking. Therr 
freedom had not induced them to 
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leave the Mission or discard its | a graduate of West China Christian 
assistance. The Canadian Mission | University suggested that consider- 
had for long considered the question | ation be given to the question of 
of turning over the deeds of its {| “taking back” all mission property. 
property to the Board of Manage- To this the chairman of the Chung- 
ment of this self-supporting church. king self-supporting church made 
The decision to do this was finally {| reply as follows:—“Young man 
made in 1926. A committee of two | you had better be careful and con- 
missionaries was appointed to hand | sider this question in all its bearings 
over these deeds to the church. It | before you assume the responsibility 


was stated clearly to the Church | which such a move would involve. 
Board of Management that this in- We were anxious at one time to get 
volved the Chinese in taking com- this property but as long as China 
plete control and_ responsibility. is in her present condition we are 
The Chinese asked for a few days contented to leave the deeds where 
in which to consider the proposition. they are and where we know they 


‘Up te date the deeds are still in the will be well cared for and the pro- 
mission safe and the property still perty protected.’”” This ended the 
registered in the British Consulate. | question of the transfer of property 
At a Conference held this spring for the present time. 


Notes on Contributors 


Prof. Aucust Kart ReiscHaver, M.A., D.D., is a member of the Japan Mission 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. He has been in Japan for 21 years engaged in 
educational work. He is Executive Secretary of -the vem s Christian College of & 
Japan. 
Rev. Frank Ricwarp MuLLICcaN, B.A., is a member et the American 

-Mission (North). He has been in China seventeen years. He is now Vice-Principal 
of the Ningpo Union Middle School, __ 


Row.anp M. Cross, B.D., is general secretary of the North China Kung Li Hui. 
He arrived in China in 1917. | 


. . Prof. Curtane Liv is on the staff of Kwanghua University, Shanghai. He is a 
member of the Foochow Church in Shanghai. 


, Rev. Ernest W. Burt. M.A., is a member of the English Baptist Mission, resident 
_ itm Tsingchow, Shantung. He arrived in China in 1892. © 


Miss Mamie F. GLassBuRNER is a member of the \Weskisin’s Foreign Missionary 
_—s (Methodist), resident in ——. Fukien. She arrived in China in 1904. 
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